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a perfect companionship. It is the smoke one might 


dream of, fragrant and mellow, mild and altogether 
delightful. 


The mildness of Camel is a natural mildness, from 
the blending of choicest sun-ripened tobaccos — never 
over-treated, never flat or insipid. 
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Industry and National Defense 


Major General George Van Horn Moseley, U.S. A. 


WO million dollars an hour—that was the sum 
being spent by the American government during 
the closing months of the World War. In the 

aggregate the United States spent twenty-two billion 
dollars during its nineteen months of active partici- 
pation in the conflict. That amount approximately 
equalled the total prior disbursements of the govern- 
ment in the 140 years of its existence, including the 
expenses of all previous wars. Modern war is an ex- 
pensive business, even for the apparent victor. It 
is worse ; it is a grim and costly tragedy exacting always 
a frightful toll in material wastage and in human suf- 
fering and sacrifice. 

To contemplate the furthering of any national policy 
through an appeal to arms is today almost incon- 
ceivable. Yet, without exception, civilized nations de- 
vote a considerable portion of their annual revenues to 
the maintaining of organizations which would be value- 
less if the conception of war and conflict could be 
abolished. This is accounted for by the fact that 
situations can and do arise under which the possession 
of military and naval units may be vital to the nation’s 
best interests, and perhaps even to its continued ex- 
istence. Such a situation may confront the most 
peace-loving of peoples. In November, 1916, a ma- 
jority of American voters gave their hearty support 
to a policy that had kept us out of the European war. 
A seant five months later the President, with the en- 
thusiastic approval of the mass of our citizens, recom- 
mended to the Congress that war be declared against 
the Imperial German Government, stating, ‘‘ We enter 
this war only where we are clearly forced into it be- 
cause there are no other means of protecting our 
rights. ’’ 

Our own theory of national defense is based upon 
the maintenance of the minimum force that will in- 
sure our safety in an emergency until the full strength 
of the nation can be developed. The development of 
the nation’s complete strength, under our system, 
would necessarily require considerable time after the 
beginning of a war. The shorter we can make this 
period, the smaller can be our peace time establish- 
ments, and the less will we have to dig into our 
pockets to pay for national safety insurance. 

To understand the task facing us during such a pre- 
paratory period, it is first necessary to grasp clearly 
the nature of modern warfare. Since the invention 
of gunpowder, the superiority of the missile over the 
sword, the spear, and other cutting weapons has con- 
tinuously increased. Every contrivance that has ma- 
terially speeded up the rate of throwing bullets and 
shells at the enemy has been eagerly seized upon by 
military commanders. But every gain in this respect 
has served to tie armies more and more closely to 
supply bases and to ammunition factories. More- 
over, huge modern armies cannot subsist on the prod- 


ucts of the country in which they operate as did the 
smaller forces of bygone times, but must depend upon 
food and supplies brought up from the homeland. <A 
military commander today could not possibly emulate 
Hannibal’s example in marching boldly into the heart 
of the enemy’s territory and there, completely cut off 
from his own country, campaign successfully for years. 
A modern force attempting it would quickly be de- 
stroyed. An army may be visualized as a gigantic 
and insatible consumer of munitions—food, clothing, 
ammunition, weapons, and a thousand other items that 
are essential to effectiveness in combat. These, 
generally speaking, must be produced in the home 
country and forwarded to the fighting front. Failure 
in the industrial program, or in the transportation sys- 
tems connecting the army with its source of supply, 
would inevitably mean defeat for the army. 

Any nation, faced with the prospect of taking up 
arms against a major power, must develop its acres 
and gear its factories to emergency needs. She must 
look, as anxiously to her abiiity to produce war muni- 
tions as she does to the ability of her armies and 
navies to use them effectively. Contrast with Hanni- 
bal’s Italian campaign the experience of the British 
army in France during the World War. Automatic 
weapons, big guns, airplanes, gas appliances, tanks, 
bombs, and thousands of tons of ammunition were but 
a few of the items used daily on the battle front. To 
meet the needs of the British forces, and to keep them 
constantly in condition to fight during a war lasting 
four years, taxed the industrial capacity of Great 
Britain to the utmost. Dependent as she is upon 
foreign commerce, she would have collapsed quickly 
if her battle fleet and merchant marine had not kept 
the markets of the neutral world constantly accessible 
to her. The Germans clearly appreciated this fact. 
The basic objective of their whole submarine eam- 
paign was to disrupt the economic life of Great Britain 
and thus force her withdrawal from the war. The ex- 
traordinary and heroic efforts made by Great Britain 
to combat this menace had their inspiration in the 
grim necessities of tha moment, and her bitterly won 
success in preserving her sea communications was a 
vital phase in the operations that led to the eventual 
victory of the allies. Due to the continuous drain 
upon England’s economic life, her leaders: quickly 
learned the necessity for exercising a highly centralized 
control over all the resources of the nation. Before 
the end was reached, England, and indeed all the other 
large countries of Europe were, in effect, huge in- 
dustrial organizations engaged primarily in producing 
the material things absolutely necessary to support 
the fighting forces and the civil populations. 


The task of producing munitions, great as it is, is 
not the complete story of the contributions that in- 































































dustry must make to a nation at war. Since a well 
organized, smoothly running industrial machine is es- 
sential to each belligerent, it follows that the destrue- 
tion of that machine will be a legitimate objective 
of its opponent. As previously noted, Germany at- 
tempted to disrupt England’s industrial life by the use 
of submarines and aircraft, the only tools permitted 
to her by her cireumscribed position. But the allies, 
in addition to the well-nigh continuous band of steel 
with which they surrounded the Central Powers, em- 
ployed other effective weapons. Neutral countries on 
the borders of Germany were inviolate to Allied milli- 
tary operations. They soon discovered, however, that 
England and France held a powerful weapon in their 
ability to control the flow of some of the material things 
upon which the life of the neutrals depended. When 
the United States joined the list of nations arrayed 
against the Central Powers, this control became al- 
most absolute. Trans-shipments to the Central 
Powers practically ceased, and the gradual economic 
strangulation of the Central Powers had a profound 
effect on the outcome of the war. For themselves, the 
allies obtained essential items from neutrals through 
the threat of withholding other items necessary to the 
welfare of the neutral concerned. Thus, in this day 
and time, the economie factors may wield as effective 
an influence upon an enemy as can the armed forces 
themselves. President Wilson éxpressed this idea 
when he said: ‘‘Modern wars are not won by mere 
numbers. They are not won by mere enthusiasm. 
They are not won by mere national spirit. They are 
won by the scientific conduct of war, the scientific ap- 
plication of industrial forces.’’ 

The term ‘‘ Nation in Arms’’ expresses succinetly the 
thought that every man, every dollar, and every ma- 
terial thing should contribute its full share to make 
possible the successful conduct of the war. We rec- 
ognize that every individual should bear his or her 
burden in the conflict, be it with a gun, a plough, a 
loom, a lathe, or the humble kitchen stove. Sacrifice 
for the common good should be uniform and uni- 
versal, and no class should benefit at the expense of 
other classes. 


Generalizations are easy to make, and make them we 
do, in spite of the fact that a shrewd old cynic once told 
us, ‘‘ All generalizations are false, including this one.’’ 
Nevertheless, the generalizations that appear above ex- 
press an aim toward which we should strive. The real 
test is to evolve methods for the attainment of that 
aim, 

To accomplish all that is implied by the ‘‘ Nation in 
Arms”’ is a task of hereulean proportions. Our 122,- 
000,000 people have a national heritage of nearly two 
billion acres. Our estimated wealth is 400 billion 
dollars, represented by money, factories and other fa- 
cilities, land, and raw materials. In the event of war 
these diverse, often competitive, elements must be 
quickly shaped into an orderly organization and di- 
rected toward the accomplishment of the common pur- 
pose. 

Before the World War, Germany had not entirely 
failed to appreciate the necessity for industrial as well 
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as purely military preparations, and had accomplished 
a great deal along this line. For instance, Germany’s 
railway systems had been so located as to facilitate 
the mobilization and concentration of troops and sup- 
plies in the event of war, rather than solely to meet 
its transportation needs in peace. 

In peace such things are far more easily accomplished 
under an autocracy than under a more liberal form of 
government. Once war has actually been declared, 
however, a democracy such as ours enjoys a great ad- 
vantage over an autocracy in rallying the individual 
wealth and efforts of the people to its support. ‘‘The 
highest and best form of efficiency is the spontaneous 
cooperation of a free people.’’ An autocratic govern- 
ment might sueceed in forcing its subjects to fight 
against their will, consequently the desired spontaneous 
cooperation would be lacking. On the other hand, the 
United States could scarcely be plunged into a major 
conflict except upon the insistence of the majority of 
its citizens. The wave of popular feeling that would 
force our nation into war would inspire also each in- 
dividual to make unusual sacrifices to serve the needs 
of his country. 

Fortunately, also, this country is more nearly self- 
sustaining economically than is any other great nation. 
We have huge and efficient manufacturing facilities, 
and a strong financial system. Except for a few vital 
items such as rubber, tin, manganese, and several 
others, all raw materials essential to us in war are 
found either within our borders or in such close prox- 
imity as to insure access to them under any conditions 
that are likely to exist. 

In view of these facts we can always count with 
reasonable certainty upon the things that President 
Wilson pointed out as insufficient within themselves 
—numbers (both men and material), national spirit, 
and enthusiasm. These are the factors which, intelli- 
gently directed, make possible the realization of the 
ones he set up as the decisive elements, namely, the 
scientific conduct of war, and the scientific application 
of industrial forces. 

When we express our problem in such terms as ‘‘the 
scientific application of industrial forces,’’ we are still 
talking in generalities, still seeking a solid foundation 
for the structure we hope to erect. Let us then ap- 
proach it in this way. We have the industrial forces; 
we want them to produce the vast quantities of muni- 
tions without which modern armies and navies are 
powerless. Why is this particular problem so difficult 
to solve? 

Primarily, it is the time factor that lifts this whole 
matter out of the realm of ordinary business trans- 
actions. There can be no doubt that American in- 
dustry could meet all requirements of the Army and 
the Navy with very little disturbance in its normal 
procedure if the orders could be placed gradually and 
spread over an appreciable interval of time. But the 
opportunity to do this will never exist! When nations 
go to war, time is vital—to delay is to invite dis- 
aster. Large portions of our industry must shift 
quickly from peace-time operations to the job of pro- 
ducing munitions for the fighting forces. 
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Usually distinction is made between two great classes 
of munitions—commercial and non-commercial. Com- 
mercial items include all those used in the normal life 
of the nation, and produced continuously in our 
country, such as food, automobiles, clothing and other 
textiles, horses and harness, simple items of mess equip- 
ment, shoes, and so on. The second class comprises ar- 
ticles such as ammunition, guns, tanks, fighting planes, 
gas appliances, uniforms, special vehicles and many 
others. 

The procurement of the first class is a relatively 
simple matter. In certain cases production must be 
gradually accelerated, products must be altered 
slightly to meet the specific needs. and procurement of 
necessary raw materials must be assured. All these 
difficulties appear in aggravated form in the produe- 
tion of non-commercial items, so that no further 
mention need be made of commercial items. 

Procurement of guns, ammunition, and other non- 
commercial items, is a question of far more serious 
import. Assuming that the Army and the Navy will, 
upon the declaration of war, know the approximate 
quantities and types of munitions necessary—an as- 
sumption justified by the zealous and detailed atten- 
tion now being given this matter in those services—the 
problem narrows itself down to the organization of in- 
dustry to supply these particular needs. 





Procurement involves a consideration of several es- 
sential elements. They are raw materials, transporta- 
tion, factories, power, labor, and finance. 

For instance, consider a simple artillery shell, made 
principally of steel, brass, and copper. Its production 
involves first the procurement of pig iron, which must 
be processed through a blast furnace supplied with 
coke, lime, and manganese. The coke involves the 
mining of bituminous coal and passing it through coke 


| ovens. The manganese must be imported from South 
America. The steel must then go through a plant 


where it is forged, machined, and equipped with a 
firing mechanism. The copper in the shell, obtained 
in a different place, is extracted and refined under 
entirely different methods. After the powder has gone 
through a similarly complicated and intricate process, 
all elements are shipped to a plant where they are 
finally assembled into a completed shell. 


The flow of all these raw materials must be contin- 
uous and uniform, and if the supply of any one prom- 
ises to be inadequate, we must find a substitute for 
it, or other sources where it may be obtained. Ade- 
quate transportation facilities are essential, for even 
the most favored spot on earth does not contain all 
the necessary elements for the production of a piece 





of steel. Every industrial facility performing a 


‘function in the whole chain of these operations must 


be assured of power, labor, and adequate financial sup- 
|port. Some of the factories must be converted from 
other uses, since in our country no commercial plants 
are engaged in the peace-time production of artillery 
|ammunition. This task in itself is an intricate one. 
Very recently the executives of an automobile plant, 
popularly credited with being the most efficient in- 
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stitution of the kind in America, decide: to re-design 
the model of the car they produced. Their product 
was not changed from an automobile to a shell—it 
was simply a change in the type of the car to be 
marketed. Yet, with all plans carefully worked out 
months in advance, that factory, at an expenditure of 
millions of dollars, required a full year before it was 
again producing automobiles in marketable quantities. 














Bessemer Converter in Action, Lackawanna Steel Company 


Suppose, that without warning, the same factory had 
been asked by the Government to begin the quantity 
production of artillery ammunition. How much time 
would have elapsed before completed shells would have 
been ready to serve the needs of the fighting 


forces ? 


Thus, a single requirement of the fighting forces— 
a shell—involves many ramifications of industry, and 
the production of some of its component parts oc- 
easions radical changes in equipment and procedure. 
Consequently, it is not difficult to understand that 
when we engage in the simultaneous production of 
thousands of items of equal importance, overlapping 
and interference will occur in marshalling to the 
proper points, at the proper times, the essential ele- 
ments of production. 

Moreover, while industry is attempting to adjust 
itself to this strain, it must continue to supply the 
necessities of the civilian population. The industrial 
machine of this great country has been designed and 
geared to a certain speed to meet the demands made 
upon it in normal times. The war load must be dis- 
tributed judiciously, so as to avoid inefficiency, delay 
and possible disaster. 

The Second article of this Series will appear 
next month. 














How Near Have You Come to 


Killing a Man? 


By Major Ashton Hiley 


O long ago as the time when I was young, a cer- 
tain wise person, long since lost to me, stated in 
a talk covering general advice: ‘‘If you think 
you have but two minutes to live, spend the first in 
thought.’ To my sorrow, I have not always so acted. 

In the year ’ninety-eight I was a private of infantry 
in one of the regiments of the [II Corps, stationed at 
Chickamauga Park. One afternoon my regiment re- 
ceived the detail for the corps headquarters guard, 
I being one of the privates selected. The detail was 
duly formed and inspected by the sergeant in charge, 
and we were marched through the woods to corps 
headquarters. The old guard was relieved ang I was 
posted as Number One, at the quarters of General 
Wade, the corps commander. This was at seven in 
the evening of a day in the month of May. This 
placed me again on post at one o’clock in the morning. 
I had been but a very short time on duty when the 
corporal of my relief replaced me with a man from 
the second relief, and took me to post Number Three, 
about a quarter of a mile from my previous station, 
explaining that he wished me to take the place of 
the sentinel on that post. Being a good soldier I 
asked no questions, but followed the ccrporal to my 
new station. 

I relieved Number Three and received my special 
orders, to patrol the post, which consisted of a small 
wagon corral enclosing the mules, and a row of tents 
for the teamsters of the wagon train. The animals 
were counted and I made a note of the number. My 
instructions were to keep going a small fire near the 
line of tents, to watch out for returning teamsters, 
and to add to my list any animals brought in by them. 
This probably applied to the first sentinel taking over 
the post, as it was now after one o’clock and no more 
teamsters or animals reported during my tour. 

The corporal and the former sentinel departed and 
I began patrolling my post. It was in a rather thick 
wood, and with the moon very low, it proved a very 
lonely, rather eerie spot. When I next passed the 
fire I noted it was very low and threw on a few dry 
branches and turned away. I had gone but a few 
paces when something impelled me to turn about. 
The fire had blazed and threw a good light on the 
line of tents. Crouched between the fire and the 
nearest tent, and not clearly to be seen through the 
smoke, was a figure that appeared to be one of the 
gnomes from Irving’s Rip Van Winkle. I stared at 
this vision for a moment and then challenged. No 
reply. I was armed with the Springfield single-shot 








rifle, .45 calibre, soft-nosed bullet, and with the tri- 
angular bayonet. Slipping a cartridge into the breech 
I challenged again—and again no answer. I could 
literally feel the ‘‘goose flesh.’’ I advanced, and for 
the third time challenged and threatened to fire. Once 
more no answer. Whether to shoot or to run, or both, 
became a fine question. I closed on the figure and 
prodded it with the point of the bayonet, but still no 
acknowledgment that I was either seen or heard. I 
was about to run the figure through when the advice 
of ten years before passed through my mind, ‘‘Stop 
and think; this thing may be human.’’ Reversing my 
piece, I struck a smart blow with the butt; the ‘‘ap- 
parition’’ toppled and groaned. I felt far better, my 
breath again came easily and my heart reduced the 
rate of its beat. 

Explanations ensued. One of the teamsters, taken 
with a chill and a severe cramp, had left his tent and 
approached the fire for warmth. He was startled by 
my challenge, and heard all of them, but between the 
eramp and the fear that I would shoot or stab him, 
he was unable to reply. I gave the unfortunate man 
first aid—in those days more readily available—and 
peace was restored between us. We warmed his blank- 
ets at the fire and I tucked him in for the balance of 
the night. 

I was duly relieved by the sentinel of the second 
relief, and when again posted at seven in the morning 
was returned to my first post as Number One. I con- 
cluded that in the judgment of the corporal I had 
proved equally good (or bad) on either post. When 
we had marched off guard I sought out the man whom 
I had relieved as Number Three and questioned him, 
without telling my own experience. 

‘What was the matter with that post?’’ I asked. 

‘Oh, nothing,’’ said the former sentinel. ‘‘I just 
didn’t like it. Everytime I rounded the corral, those 
mules would look at me and make queer noises, and 
every time I counted them, their eyes got larger and 
larger. I just thought it was no place for me, so I 
called the corporal and told him so. He listened to 
me, but said nothing, and the next time I saw him he 
brought you to relieve me.”’ 

I thought it better to keep my own counsel and re- 
frained from telling the nervous sentinel my experi- 
ence on his post later in the night. After all these 
years I still am of the opinion, that while Blank might 
have killed the suffering teamster had he been in my 
place, he could not have come nearer to doing so. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Dan I. 


Sultan, Corps of Engineers 


Commanding U. S. Army Troops in Nicaragua and in Charge 
of the Nicaragua Canal Survey 


OR about 100 years following the voyages of 
Columbus to the Americas, early explorers sought 
a natural short water passage to the Far East. 
After all hope of finding a ‘natural strait had been 
given up, attention was directed to the construction of 
a canal. England, France, Spain, Holland, and the 
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Lieutenant Colonel Dan I. Sultan 


United States at various times took the lead in advane- 
ing the idea and promoting companies to secure con- 
cessions. Over a period of years, investigations into 
the practicability of such a project narrowed the usable 
sites to a choice between Panama and Nicaragua. Both 
routes were studied and reported upon numerous times 
and private corporations started work on each. In 
1901 the report of the Walker Board (the Isthmian 
Canal Commission), appointed by the United States 
to study the subject of all interoceanic canal routes, 
chose Nicaragua rather than Panama as the location 
of any canal to be built by the United States. Its 
report was subsequently modified to favor the Panama 
route because the work already done by the French, 
and the accompanying equipment, supplies, surveys, 
concessions, and railway, were offered for sale at such 
a price that the estimated total cost of a canal at 
Panama was five and a half million dollars less than 
the cost of a canal at Nicaragua. The money saving 
argument was too potent to resist at the time the matter 
was decided. The 1926 traffic figures indicated that 
the great advantage of the Nicaragua route as com- 
pared with Panama was and is the fact that it would 
save one or two days time for about 80 per cent of 
the ships that use a canal. 

Long before the Panama Canal had been put in 
operation it was recognized that at some future time 
the installations at Panama would be insufficient to 
care for the traffic that would develop. Whether the 
necessary increase in facilities would take the form 
of an enlargement of the Panama Canal or the con- 


struction of a second canal was left for decision when 
the need for it should appear. With an eye to eventu- 
alities, the United States in 1916 entered into a treaty 
with Nicaragua (the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty) which 
provided that in return for $3,000,000 the United 
States should have the exclusive rights to build a 
canal in Nicaragua. 

Within the last few years it has become apparent 
that the time has arrived to decide what shall be the 
next step taken by the United States to provide pass- 
age through Central America for the world’s ships. 
The estimated rate of the growth of traffic through 
Panama has been far exceeded. The Panama Canal 
was opened in 1914 but suffered at first from the effeets 
of slides and the great war, so that the world’s trade 
did not begin to flow through it on a large scale 
until about 1920. Traffic has now reached the amazing 
figure of 30,000,000 tons annually, variously estimated 
at from three-fourths to three-fifths of the 


present 
practical operating capacity of the canal. 


It is high 

















Diamond Drill in Operation at Machuca Damsite 


time to consider what steps should be taken to pro 
vide additional canal facilities, because from ten to 
fifteen years will be required to survey, plan, and con- 











struct the Nica 
Canal. 

In 1929 Congress adopted a resolution providing 
for a new study of the Nicaragua Canal. The Presi- 
dent of the United States decided to have the survey 
made by the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, and 
to use army personnel. Survey personnel arrived in 
Nicaragua in August and October of the same year. 
The troops employed are the Headquarters & Service 


‘agua Canal or to enlarge the Panama 




















Guaging the San Juan River 


Platoon, 29th Engineers; Company A, 1st Engineers; 
Company F, 11th Engineers; with medical, quarter- 
master, signal, and finance detachments. 

Starting from Brito on the Pacific Ocean, the Niea- 
ragua Canal will follow generally the Rio Grande to 
a low ridge (the west divided) and thence down the 
Las Lajas to its mouth on Lake Nicaragua a few 
miles south of San Jorge. In this, the Pacifie section, 
the main problems to be studied are the layout and 
plans for the harber at Brito, and the location, design, 
and lifts of the locks. The canal as planned from old 
surveys is now inadequate. Larger ships and the 
greatly increased commerce that will use the canal re- 
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and will require more extensive rock foundations. The 
time of transit of ships must be reduced in every way 
consistent with economy in canal construction and with 
sound engineering. Time is of more importance than 
it was thirty years ago and each hour’s delay caused 

shipping today represents a large sum of money. 
The present problem in the Pacific section is therefore 
to straighten the canal and to determine the correct 
location and layout of the locks and terminal harbor. 
Large are being surveyed and much diamond 
drilling is in progress to determine the adequacy of 
foundations. 


areas 


From the vicinity of the mouth of the Las Lajas 
the canal will cross Lake Nicaragua to Fort San Carlos. 
Locating the channel in the lake so as to provide safe 
navigation with minimum dredging and curvature, and 
designing the lake harbors are the main problems in 
this sector. 

Below Fort San Carlos the canal will follow in 
general the San Juan River Valley to the vicinity of 
the main dam. The water level of the lake or reservoir 
behind the dam must be so regulated as to provide 
ample water at all times for lockage purposes. During 
the rainy season enough water must be stored to carry 
through the next dry season. Sites for such a dam 
exist between Ochoa and Machuca Rapids, both inclu- 
sive. The present problem is to determine the best 
site. It goes without saying that such a site must have 
suitable foundations for the huge dam structure that 
will be necessary. The spillway must be capable of 
discharging 100,000 second-feet. The lower down the 
San Juan Valley the dam is located the higher 
must be. The nearer to the 
placed the longer the lake above it will be, and navi- 
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narrow cuts. In general it may be said also that the 
farther down the valley the dam is placed or summit 
level is carried, the smaller will be the amount of 
excavation between the dam and Greytown. Defense 
plans require that the dam and the locks must not 
be in exposed locations. They cannot be too close to 
the sea. The location of this main dam is one of the 
big problems to be solved. 

In the Carribean sector below the big dam there 
are many important problems that must be studied. 
It is perfectly feasible to build a canal following in 
general the north bank of the San Juan River to 
Greytown. Such a canal would have poor foundations 
for the extensive embankments that would be neces- 
sary. <A _ so-called high-level line is coming in for 
special study. A canal on this line would leave the 
San Juan River near Conchuda, cross the basin of 
the San Franciseo River at lake level to the East 
Divide, and thence follow the valley of the Deseado 
River to Greytown. A harbor at Greytown, which is 
common to both lines, is feasible and practicable from 
an engineering point of view, but it involves the solu- 
tion of many delicate problems and will be expensive 
because of the enormous sand movements taking place 
along the coast. 


There is an old saying to the effect that if you have 

















Main Street, Greytown 


not seen Paris you have not been to France. It is 
equally true that if you have not penetrated the jungle 
of the San Juan River you do not know what real 
jungle looks like. Can you imagine a rainfall of about 
300 inches a year? Perhaps not unless you have been 
to Greytown at the mouth of the San Juan River, for 
that is the wettest place in the Americas. 
country tents are useless. 


In such a 
Thatched native shacks are 
the only solution to a temporary housing problem. 
Have you ever tried to make a map in a continuous 
down pour, in a jungle so thick that you cannot see 
ten feet in any direction, where the foliage is so dense 
overhead that little light penetrates and a permanent 
gloom pervades? Have you ever tried to run a traverse 
across miles of swamp where at no place is the footing 
sufficiently secure to keep you from sinking to your 
waist, frequently your neck, and usually over your 
head? Imagine unnumbered mosquitoes, insects by the 
million, so varied as to size, shape, bite and method of 
locomotion that classification is impossible. Throw in 
some alligators, snakes, scorpions, vipers and poisonous 
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Surveying Under Difficulties in the San Juan River Swamp 


small reptiles, not to mention the ticks, and you have a 
picture of the conditions under which Army personnel 
have been laboring in Nicaragua. 

The headquarters of the survey is located at Gra- 
nada, a quaint but comfortable place to live. Head- 
quarters is housed in an old monastery that is rich in 
history, as it has pleyed a part in the many revolu- 
tions of the country. It contains six patios with many 
wide corridors. More comfortable barracks or a more 
satisfactory layout for a headquarters could not be 
found. The base camps—Camp Hoover at Ochoa and 


Camp Hurley at Greytown—have been made as com- 


fortable as conditions permit. Portable electric gener- 


ators furnish lights, all walks and streets have duck- 

















San Francisco Church and Monastery. Headquarters of the 
Survey at Granada 


boards, and radio sets maintain communication with 
the Granada headquarters. Field hospitals are well 
equipped and are sereened. Because of the meticulous 


observance of sanitary regulations by the troops, and 








10 


the expert supervision of all medical and sanitary 
matter by the chief surgeon and his assistants, the 
health of the troops has been excellent. 

There is a young second lieutenant, out of West 
Point about a year, in charge of the supply line from 
Fort San Carlos, on Lake Nicaragua, to Greytown. 
His only connection with the rear is a sixty-year old 


ake steamer th $s Franadé 2e a week. 
lake steamer that runs from Granada once a week 

















Main Patio of Headquarters Building, Granada 


He must supply the camps along 125 miles of river. 
The American soldier is not satisfied with a native 
ration of rice and beans; His health, his happiness, 
and his efficiency demand the good old army ration in 
full. And such a river! The upper section near 
the lake causes trouble. Then comes the rapids 
section where the river drops 35 feet over five series 
of rapids, with one place a fall of six feet in one-third 
of a mile. The lower 20 miles of the river is so 
choked with sand bars that during the dry season only 
native dugouts can be used, and they must be dragged 
by hand most of the way. This young officer has two 
small launches built of native green wood, half a 
dozen wooden pontoon boats for barges, and numerous 


no 


smal] craft such as native cayucas. He has his troubles, 

















Camp Hoover at Ochoa. Most of Tents Were Later Replaced by 
Thatched Huts 


but he also can see the results of foresight, good 
judgment, initiative, and leadership. I recommend the 
job for any youngster who wishes to develop these 
qualities. 
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Take the case of the commanding officer of Company 
F, 11th Engineers, not because his job on the Canal 
Survey has been more difficult than the others but be- 
cause he was the first to arrive. The transport 
anchored in six fathoms of water some miles off shore 
at Corinto. The company broke out the supplies from 
the ship’s hold and loaded them into Navy motor 
sailers. Fortunately the ‘‘Denver’’ was in port and 
her captain made available four motor-sailers for 
lightering cargo. Upon arrival at the dock, supplies 
had to be lifted by hand and transferred to waiting 
freight cars. More than 200 tons were handled be- 
tween 7:00 A. M. and 11:00 P. M.; by 2:00 A. 
M. the cars were loaded and the company then got 
some rest in an old public building at Corinto. The 
railroad trip to Granada consumed all the next day. 
At Granada the troops were billeted in an old monas- 
tery placed at our disposal by the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment. From Granada the company had to proceed at 
the rate of one platoon a week via lake steamer to 
Fort San Carlos, thence the San Juan River 
to its work area, which ineludes the river line from 
El Castillo to Greytown and the high-level line to 
the East Divide. 


down 


The company has had as many as 

















Temporary Quarters for Married Officers at Ochoa 


ten sub-camps scattered through the jungle at one 
time, to which supplies are transported in frail native 
dugouts over log-choked tributary streams, or over 
trails by native packers. Aside from his engineering 
experience, this company commander has had all the 
experience and traiming that go with maintaining an 
almost independent command scattered over a large 
area. 

The San Juan River Valley is not in the bandit 
zone, but Sandino, the old enemy of the Marines, has 
published threats that he will not let the canal work 
proceed, so some thought has to be given to the safety 
of the camps. 

Company A, 29th Engineers, in the Greytown area, 
has its base camp in the old Canal Company’s ma. 
chine shops on Greytown Lagoon, and its activities 
extend along the Deseado River to its headquarters on 
the East Divide. Much of the diamond drilling to 


determine foundation conditions is in this area. 
Company A, Ist Engineers has the Rivas-Brito area, 
extending from the Pacific to Lake Nicaragua, the 
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survey of the lake itself, and the San Juan River area 
down as far as Castillo. This company has a large 
area but it has better country in which to operate. 
Around Rivas there are some so-called roads that can 
be used by oxcarts in the dry season. In the remainder 
of the canal zone any wheel transportation is useless. 
Pack ponies and pack bulls were tried without success. 

With respect to the Panama Canal, expensive delays 
to shipping will occur unless the proposed third set 
of locks is ready by the time annual traffic needs more 
facilities. A third set of locks will cost something like 
$100,000,000, and their construction should begin about 
ten years before they are actually needed. The traffic 
at Gatun in 1929 averaged 17 lockages per day; in 1920 
the average was seven. It will take at least ten years 
to increase the facilities of the Panama Canal or to 
build a Nicaraguan canal. Which is the more profit- 
able investment? The Nicaragua Canal should have 















Sub-camp on Lake Silico 


locks larger than those of the Panama, which are 1,000 
by 110 feet. The trend of commercial ship building 
is decidedly in favor of larger ships and it may be 
expected that the size of new locks will have to be 
greater than that of the locks of the Panama Canal. 

Shorter and cheaper traffic lanes create new trade. 
The cost of transportation is a vital factor in the de- 
velopment and extension of domestic and foreign trade. 
The Nicaragua Canal will develop commerce and trade 
in Central America that will never be developed with 
the Panama Canal alone. The history of the United 
States shows conclusively that there is hardly any 
limit to the number of transportation facilities that 
are desirable, and that each one generally develops 
commerce and trade far beyond the estimates made 
for it. 

The Niearagua Canal will shorten the distance from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the west coast and the orient 
by about one day, and from the gulf coast by about 
three days. It will provide a shorter route for 80 per 
cent of the traffic that used the Panama Canal in 1926. 

A second canal will have national defense value— 
both routes must be destroyed by an enemy before 
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interoceanic communication is severed. The Nicaragua 


Canal Zone is not as subject to severe earthquake 
shocks as the Panama Zone. The argument of danger 
from earthquakes, like that of danger from human 
enemies, is an argument against Panama as well as 














Sub-camp of Company F, 11th Engineers, in Rieo Negro Hills 


against Nicaragua, and is an argument for two canals 
rather than one. 

The canal will develop the resources of Nicaragua 
and promote its prosperity. Prosperity means better 
roads, more railroads, and other improved means of 
communication in Nicaragua. A prosperous Nicaragua 
will mean a quiet Nicaragua. Revolutions and internal 
strife will cease. Foreign capital can enter Nicaragua 
in safety. The canal will promote trade and friendly 
relations with the countries of Central and South 
America. The United States needs their trade and 
friendly cooperation. 


The Nicaragua Canal will be built within the life- 

















Supply Train of Company A, ist Engineers, in Rivas-Brito Area 


time of the present generation. Just’'when work should 
be initiated may be open to argument and discussion 
by statesmen, diplomats, strategists, economists, and 
tax payers in general. The present survey will clear 
up many of the doubtful factors. 











Co-Ordination of the Attack 


Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, British Army 


S a brigadier it occurred to me one day, after 

the close of the collective training season of 

1930, to consider what I had found to be the 
weakest link in the harness of my regimental officers. 
I soon came to the conclusion that it was planning, 
and more particularly planning in the attack, which 
to-day includes so many uncertain factors—increased 
fire power, new arms and imaginary ones. I feel 
that as regards this weakness most brigadiers will 
agree with me, and though I in no way pretend to be 
an expert of any kind, as a basis of thought and argu- 
ment I have written the following brief paper. In it 
I do not intend to go into detail, but, instead, to elabo- 
rate a few general rules of guidance which are common 
to most forms of attack. 

First, it must be recognized that cooperation be- 
tween the arms is largely the result of coordination in 
the plan; second, that an attack is like any other phys- 
ical operation. For example, take carpentry. A 
carpenter has an idea in his head, he has tools to work 
with and material to work on. In the attack there 
must be an idea in the mind of the commander, an 
idea as to what he intends to do; there are various 
arms—his tools—and the material is represented by 
the enemy and the ground. There is, however, one 
great difference; part of the material—the enemy— 
is alive and working against the plan. His plan is the 
unknown quantity, like immensely exaggerated stresses 
and strains in the earpenter’s wood. 

To coordinate simply means to work, to plan, that 
is in harmony, for no plan is purposely elaborated to 
create discord. If fighting were altogether like car- 
pentry a plan could be an exact one, like a blue-print 
or a drawing; but this in fact is exactly what a plan 
cannot be, and because the material is alive it has in- 
stead to be, not an inexact, but a flexible plan. That 
is one which can be adjusted to cireumstanees—and be 
it remembered that common sense is nothing more than 
action adapted to circumstances. 





The plan must also be a simple one, or as simple as 
possible, because if simple it can be more readily ad- 
justed. How simple it is depends almost entirely on 
the object of the attack. A carpenter may be ealled 
upon to make a packing-case or a cabinet, the one is a 
much simpler piece of work than the other; vet the 
simplest piece of work can be done in a complicated 
way should the carpenter possess little understanding. 
Simplicity in war is one of the tests of efficiency be- 
cause, as in carpentry, it saves time and material. 

We thus arrive at three fundamental ideas in plan- 
ning, namely : 


(1) The plan must carry out the object; 
(2) It must be as simple as possible; 
(3) And as flexible as possible. 





If soldiers will remember these three points, a 
foundation of rock will be laid to their planning. 

What now is exactly meant by flexibility? Flexi- 
bility is like elastic, it is power to move where you want 
to without shattering your plan. 

If the enemy can stop your plan working, in seven 
eases out of eight your command will become rigid 
and fixed. Conversely, to fix the enemy is the first 
step towards gaining flexibility. Therefore flexibility 
is gained by so distributing your arms that the chances 
are that you will fix the enemy before he fixes vou. 

How is this done? 


The first thing to do, which is obvious, is to find 
the enemy and find out all you can about him, and 
never rest content that you know enough of his af- 
fairs, and never suppose that you know all of them. 
Never paint a mental picture of what the enemy is go- 
ing to do, that is imagine something which you do not 
know for certain, and then act as if it were a true 
picture. Buying fakes in war, as in the sale room, is 
not a paying proposition, and when you create your 
own fakes and ‘‘mug’’ yourself into believing that they 
are master-pieces, no one will sympathize with your 
loss. 

The second thing to decide is where you intend to 
attack and with what foree. You have got to attack 
to hold, and you have got to attack to hit. Should 
you surprise the enemy you will hold him morally in 
place of physically, and greatly economize your force. 
But in such cases remember that should your surprise 
fail, lack of physical:clinch may bring the whole of the 
enemy’s forces on top of you; therefore the more risky 
a surprise is, the stronger must be the reserves where- 
with to meet the unexpected, and they must be located 
in such positions as will enable them at the shortest 
of notice to elinch. 

Thirdly you have got to protect your attacks. All 
attacks require a defensive, or protective, base to work 
from. ‘*The whole art of war,’’ says Napoleon, ‘‘con- 
sists in a well-reasoned and extremely circumspect de- 
fensive, followed by rapid and audacious attack.’’ The 
protective troops are the bow and the offensive the 
arrow of the attack, for though the protective troops 
do not propel the offensive ones forward, they do 
break down the resistance to their advance, which is 
much the same thing in the end. 

Lastly you must be prepared to meet the unexpected, 
therefore you will require reserves. 

There are consequently three categories of troops 
in every attack: 


(1) The attackers divided into those who hold and 
those who hit; 

(2) Troops which protect the attackers; 

(3) And reserves. 
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Your plan of attack is therefore an equation between 
these three forces, the object and the enemy. Conse- 
quently it needs much working out. The usual mis- 
take is to look upon the attackers as a close-up and 
the reserves as back-ground detail. This is altogether 
wrong, and may be compared to fishing with a rod the 
top joint of which is heavier than the butt end. It 
almost always leads to loss of control. Napoleon once 
said: ‘‘I attack to be attacked.’’ What he meant was 
that he threw forward a small fraction of his forces 
for the enemy to bite on, and when his adversary’s 
jaws were fixed he moved up his large reserves—the 
capital of his tactical bank—and struck his real blow. 
Here is another saying of his: ‘‘ Victory is to him who 
has the last reserve.”’ 

Now comes what would appear to be a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. Where is the decisive point of attack? 
For this point is, so to say, the pivot of the entire 
operation. 

The decisive point is the rear of the enemy, and not 
his front. It is always the rear, and when it is im- 
possible to attack the enemy’s rear, then the point 
selected must be in relationship to this true goal of 
the decisive attack. That the rear of an enemy’s army 
is the point to hit at should be obvious. If I can stab 
a man in the back, that is the safest way to kill him. 
Should he see me coming, and should I be able to 
maneuver him into a bog, and so fix himself, I can 
equally well carry out this operation. This should 
accentuate the stupendous value of fixing an enemy in 
war. The vital point in an army is its rear, just as 
the vitals of a man are in rear of his skin. If I hit 
a man on the jaw it is to upset the rear of his head; 
if I fire a bullet at him it is to hit his vitals and not 
his skin—to scratch an enemy only annoys him. 

Frequently an enemy has a very strong jaw and a 
very tough skin, and as its front more often than not 
protects its rear, it is impossible to strike directly at 
the vital point. In such eases a flank should be chosen, 
that is a spot near to the rear, and when this is im- 
possible and a frontal attack has to be made, then its 
object is not to destroy the enemy’s front, but to pene- 
trate it so that flanks may be created and a way opened 
to his rear. 

We thus obtain three orders of attack, which in im- 
portance are: 

(1) The rear attack; 
(2) The flank attack; 
(3) <And the frontal attack. 


Whichever is decided on, then that part of the 
enemy’s army which it is not intended to envelop or 
penetrate, must be held back and pinned to its ground, 
so that it cannot move toward the point of attack. 


Now we must turn to another equation, that of our 
foree in relationship to the nature of the ground and 
the enemy’s force. 


To take the ground first. It can either assist or re- 
sist you, also it can assist or resist the enemy. Its 
assistance and resistance is threefold in nature. It can 
facilitate or impede. 
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(1) Observation ; 
(2) Protection: 
(3) And movement. 


The advantages of gaining and restricting observa- 
tion are so obvious that I will examine only the last 
two characteristics. 

Today we have two main categories of attacking 
troops—armored and unarmored, or petrol-driven and 
muscle-propelled. The first carries its own protection, 
the second does not. The second however, as far as 
infantry are concerned, can move over more difficult 
ground than the first; but their average speed over 
normally good going is far less. Surely then it is 
obvious that: 

(1) Tanks should be used over the open spaces; 

(2) Infantry should be used on the broken ones; 


(3) And tanks should be employed for outflanking 
operations. 


A earpenter uses his tools according to the nature 
of the work and the material he is working on. He 
may sometimes use a chisel as a screw driver, but only 
if he is lacking the latter tool. Each of his tools has 
a purpose, so also has each weapon. By means of a 
combination of tools he fashions his packing-case or 
cabinet ; so also in war it is through a proper combina- 
tion of weapons that battles are economically won. 
Every tool is paramount in its own proper sphere, but 
no single tool is paramount over all other tools—so 
also with weapons, there is no God Almighty in the 
Ordnance Department. 

Use weapons according to ground, and you cannot 
go far wrong. 

To turn now to the enemy’s force. You may or may 
not know what the enemy intends to do; nevertheless 
the ground and his communications will often tell 
you what he is likely to do. Step into his shoes and 
look at the ground from his position. As you are 
going to attack him he is probably on the defensive. 
Should he not be, then you must force him to defend 
himself before the decisive blow falls. The weakness 
in the defense is that the defender cannot be certain 
where the blow will fall. As long as he can move, he 
may be able to frustrate the attack; therefore fix him. 

This now becomes your first problem. What part of 
your force will you require for this operation’ It does 
not necessarily follow that you will require an equal 
or a superior force to the one you intend to fix. The 
whole art in this operation of war is to fix a large 
force by means of a small force. You can do one of 
three things: 

(1) You ean attack him; 

(2) You ean threaten to attack him; 

(3) You ean bluff. 


Now as to your second problem, not the attack 
proper, but the reserves. What reserve force will you 
require? What are reserves for? 

(1) To meet the unexpected ; 

(2) To support the attack or the defense; 

(3) To pursue or cover a retreat. 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































14 Co-Ordination 


When you have settled this point you can then turn 
to your decisive attack, and see what you have left 
over for it. 

It may be said, ‘‘This is a very cautious way of 
proceeding.’’ My answer is that now-a-days there are 
so many bullets flying about on a battle field that 
caution has become a high virtue, as high as if not 
higher than courage itself. Few things are so ex- 
pensive as a shattered attack. Large numbers in the 
decisive attack are not usually essential, but the fol- 
lowing factors are: 


(1) Surprise, which morally multiplies numbers; 

(2) Coneentration of force, which means superior- 
ity of weapon-power at the point of attack; 

(3) The fullest possible protective power to safe- 
guard the attack. 


Having settled all these points, we must consider 
two other factors without which coordination can re- 
main but a theory. These are control and supply. 

The brain is the chief controlling organ of the body. 
Note where it is placed. At the forward or top end 
of the body. In battle the force headquarters repre- 
sents the brain, and they should be as far forward as 
it is safe to put them, and all the subsidiary head- 
quarters—artillery, tank, and cavalry—should be close 
up to them. Remember that the force headquarters 
controls all the arms and services; remember also that 
every yard of cable which is unnecessary holds within 
Distance in war is not 
so much a matter of miles as of communications, What 
is your power to communicate? That will tell you 
what your radius of action is. In your plan of attack 
you must remember this, for loss of control 
paralysis. 


itself a possible break down. 


means 


Lack or loss of supply may mean starvation, and in 
battle itself supply is largely a matter of getting am- 
munition up, and its converse—getting the victims of 


STRENGTH OF THE 


INFANTRY 


Comm, Enl. 
Regular Army~ 3,679 41,259 
National Guard 5.309 90,054 
Organized Reserves 36,203* 1,997 


TOTAL 45,191*, 133,310 
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the enemy’s ammunition down. It is no good launch- 
ing an attack which cannot be supplied; and remember 
also that in this day of aircraft, armored forces, and 
motor cars, the front of an enemy does not necessarily 
protect its supply services. To cut these out is like 
removing the stomach from the body. They are the 
ultimate goal of the decisive attack or pursuit, for an 
enemy without bread and beef is soon reduced to a 
starving mob. 

Coordination in the attack, which may be defined as 
the intimate relationship between functions, whilst co- 
operation is the intimate relationship between actions, 
depends on: 

(1) Correct distribution ; 

(2) Rapid control; 

(3) And adequate supply. 


Distribution is arms fitted to ground in relation to 
the enemy and the object. Its aim is: 
(1) To pin the enemy down—initial attack ; 
(2) To keep a reserve in hand—for unexpected 
attacks ; 
(3) <And to 
attack. 


carry out the decisive attack—final 


Control depends on: 

(1) Full information of the enemy; 

(2) Full information of our own troops; 
(3) And rapid communication of orders. 


Supply depends on: 

(1) Adequate transportation ; 
(2) Good and safe roads; 
(3) And traffie control. 


If these four trinities are remembered, the result 
will go a long way toward establishing unity of action 
which is the ultimate goal of coordination in the at- 
tack—‘‘ United we stand, divided we fall.’’ 


ARMY ' 
CONRMS | SERVICES PARMY 
Comm.) *Enl.| Comm. Enl. | Comm. Enl. 
9,221 | 95,134 2.885 31,766) 12,106 126,900 
10,344 156,127 2.388 13,856 | 12,732 |169,983 
74,707° 4,284) 38,566° 437 113,273" 4.721 
94,272° 255,545 43,834* 46,059 bars 11° 301,604 


‘As of June 30, 1930 (the latest complete figures available). 
"Includes 82 officers and 6,488 enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts. 
Including National Guard officers who also hold Reserve commissions (in the Infantry they 


number 5,180). 
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Tank Divisions 


Major C. C. Benson, Cavalry 


few outspoken enthusiasts maintain that most of 
the fighting in future wars will be done by ma- 
chines. Those who rely more upon practical 
experience than upon imagination can hardly accept 
this view without important reservations. Fighting 
machines are particularly sensitive to the ground; 
as the ground gets rougher, their efficiency falls off 
rapidly. In extremely difficult country, they are 
practically useless. Infantry and cavalry take the 
ground as they find it, and no machine can com- 
pete with them on rugged or wooded terrain. Even 
in open country, there are towns, patches of woods, 
hills, and watercourses that form reefs on which land 
battleships may come to grief under the antitank guns 
of the enemy. The ability of mechanized units to 
operate independently for brief periods should not 
obscure the fact that they will be organized primarily 
for cooperation with other arms. Both the old and 
the new combat elements have their parts to play. 
The real problem is not to carve out an exclusive role 
for mechanized units, but to coordinate their uses 
with those of existing means. 


Purpose of Mechanization 

Though we must look to the future for the develop- 
ment of mechanization in our Service, there are a 
number of important matters that can profitably re- 
ceive immediate attention. The first of these is to 
determine definitely the purpose of mechanization. 
During the World War, attacks melted away under the 
withering fire of the defender’s 


deeply echeloned 
cannon and machine guns. 


Since the war, all armies 
have greatly increased the quota of automatic weapons 
assigned to infantry and cavalry units; and have thus 
given defensive action greater preponderance than ever. 
In close proximity to an organized system of hostile 
machine guns, even infantry is pinned to the ground 
and deprived of that tactical mobility which is es- 
sential to offensive action. With a tactical doctrine 
based on aggressive offensive action, we must provide 
adequate means for offensive action. The armored 
cross-country fighting machine affords one means of 
disrupting the hostile machine gun organization and 
assisting the whole force to overcome the power of 
the defensive. The purpose of mechanization is to 
provide ground troops with an effective offensive ele- 
ment. 
Combat Missions 

Seeond, what are the principal combat missions that 
mechanized units will have to perform? We may 
safely assume that in future wars all ground forces 
will be more extensively motorized and mechanized 
than heretofore. In the past, mechanized units 
equipped with tanks have been used principally in 
stabilized warfare, to lead the assault upon well or- 
ganized positions. However, if our conceptions of 
tactical employment are to keep pace with mechanical 





progress, we must not limit our vision to past perform- 
ances, 

The present tendency, in foreign armies and in our 
own, is to increase the use of tanks in the assault 
echelon. In an address delivered on September 1, 
1927, General Summerall said, ‘‘It will not again be 
justifiable to exhaust infantry by long marches w’' en 
they can be transported by motor vehicles, nor c¢:.:. be 
conceived a repetition of the slaughter of our assault 
battalions when the enemy’s organization in attack or 
defense can be shattered by bombing and attack planes 
and by tanks.’’ It is not to be expected that In- 
fantrymen will discard powerful weapons of proven 
value. They have made and are making strenuous 
efforts to secure better fighting machines and more of 
them. The Infantry will probably enter the next war 
with the best tanks available, organized and trained to 
lead the assault. 

Mechanical unreliability and a comparatively limited 
radius of action restricted tanks initially to the as- 
sault role; but times have changed. Automotive 
progress has opened up an entirely new strategical and 
tactical field—that of self-sustained operations by ar- 
mored forees. Recent mechanical developments have 
established a dependable foundation for units equipped 
with fighting machines that can be used for rapid 
extended maneuver. Such units will add greatly to 
the power of our arms. On favorable ground, they 
will be able to travel much farther and faster than 
units that depend upon the physical endurance of 
man and beast. They can be used to supplement the 
efforts of either infantry or cavalry, depending on the 
nature of the ground and _ the 
might arise for decisive action. In preliminary opera- 
tions, they will be the first elements to gain 
actual contact with the enemy; in an action of the 
combined arms, they can serve as a highly mobile re- 
serve with which to strike the decisive blow. Their 
chief eharacteristic will be mobility; their principal 
weapon, surprise. 


opportunities that 


There are, then, two principal combat missions that 
mechanized units will have to perform: 

1. To lead the assault upon well organized posi- 
tions ; 

2. To maneuver rapidly and deliver sudden power- 
ful blows against the enemy’s front, flanks, and rear. 


Organization 

We cannot reasonably expect a single unit to ex- 
ecute efficiently missions so markedly different; con- 
sequently, it will be necessary to consider carefully the 
matter of organization. The machines used for dif- 
ferent purposes may be identical except for thickness 
of armor and details of armament; but the organi- 
zations will be different. Supply, control, and tacties 
in a fast-moving force will certainly differ from similar 
items in relatively slow, heavily armored, assault units. 
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Thus, whereas machines may be standardized, mech- 
anized units must be organized to perform their re- 
spective primary missions. 

What organization is necessary to carry out these 
missions? The organization plan should cover all 
phases of the problem, including establishments for 
the design, procurement, inspection, testing, storage, 
issue, and repair of equipment, as well as for the train- 
ing of personnel. Design and procurement par- 
ticularly are matters that will require the expert at- 
tention of an agency which can keep the Assistant 
Secretary of War accurately informed as to the needs 
of the combat troops. Our present general mobiliza- 
tion plan makes some provision for these essential es- 
tablishments, and includes combat units equipped with 
tanks to lead the assault. This plan apparently under- 
estimates our tank needs, especially in the number of 
officers required to replace casualties. From Septem- 
ber 16 to November 10, 1918, officer casualties among 
the U. S. Tank Corps personnel engaged in the Meuse- 
Argonne were more than 42 per cent (killed 5.34% ; 
wounded 37.5% However, if revised to meet in- 
creasing demands, the present plan can be made to 
cover the tank units. We cannot in this 
brief discussion cover all phases of the problem; con- 
sequently, we shall limit ourselves to units for which 
the general mobilization plan 
whatever 


assault 


makes no provision 
that is, units organized and equipped for 


rapid extended maneuver. 





The organization of these units is a matter for im- 


mediate consideration, not only because of their 

















Tanks and Infantry in the Assault. 


potential value in combat, but also because their 
creation will affect materially the revision of present 
plans for mobilization and for procurement. The 
writer suggests that these units be organized as Tank 
Divisions. 

A tank division should be characterized by mobility, 
simplicity, and flexibility. 


High mobility, both strategically and tactically, must 
be assured. To insure strategical mobility, all but 
essential elements must be excluded. Thus we eliminate 
all antiaircraft cannon, their fire control apparatus and 
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searchlights; and rely entirely upon machine guns for 
antiaireraft fire. Similarly, pontoon trains, medium 
tanks, heavy tanks, and cumbersome repair equipment 
are rejected. If needed for a particular operation, 
these elements can be attached to a tank division; but 
to assign them organically would kill its mobility. 
Tactical or battle mobility demands a well-balanced, 
self-reliant organization which has within itself the 
means to overcome obstacles that will be encountered 

















Ford Tanks—One Hundred a Day Had the War Continued 
into 1919. 


on the battlefield. Engineers and pioneers, chemical 
weapons, and some 105-mm. howitzers will be needed 
for this purpose. Careful adjustment of conflicting 
requirements will be necessary to secure strategical and 
tactical mobility. 

No matter carefully these adjustments are 
made, actual mobility wiil depend upon supply and 
the mechanical condition of machines. Supplies 
must go forward regardless of congested roads, or the 
complete absence of roads; and must therefore be 
carried in cross-country vehicles. To decrease de- 
mands for supplies from the rear and to keep the 
maximum number of machines ready to operate, mech- 
anized units should have their own salvage crews well 
forward. The actual operation and maintenance of 
complicated machines will require skillful and reliable 
men. It is therefore proposed to provide each platoon 
with one warrant officer, who will be responsible for 
property, for the mechanical field training of enlisted 
men, and for the mechanical maintenance of machines. 
The idea is to secure practical workers who can handle 
machines and men. Their share in preserving the 
mobility of mechanized units will be of the utmost 
importance. 


how 


Simplicity applies to equipment, supply, training, 
operation, command and control of mechanized units. 
Many difficulties will be avoided by strict limitation 
of vehicles to the fewest possible types, and by 
standardization of those that are adopted. Inter- 
changeable spare parts, unit assemblies, and armor 
plates, while involving some avoidable expense in peace, 
will effect real economy under field service conditions. 
Instead of having some tanks armed with three- 
pounders and others with 75-mm. guns, it would be 
better for procurement, training, and ammunition sup- 
ply to develop a standard six-pounder gun. To com- 
mand and control these highly mobile units will be ex- 
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tremely difficuit at best ; consequently, supply and ad- 
ministration must be relegated to rear echelons, so as 
to keep combat elements stripped for action. To ex- 
ploit fully the potential powers of such a force, the 
combat echelon must operate from a base, or advanced 
bases. The establishment and operation of such bases 
will be entrusted to the rear echelon. The utmost 
simplicity in the organization and equipment of mech- 
anized combat units will facilitate effective tactical em- 
ployment. 

Flexibility applies to subdivision, expansion, and the 
normal combat operations of the tank division as a 
whole. For the execution of minor tasks without 
undue expenditure of force, either alone or in co- 
operation with other arms, the organization should be 
capable of subdivision into well-balanced detachments 
of varying size. For important missions, it will 
frequently be necessary to attach units of other arms 
to tank divisions. Infantry in trucks, motorized 
artillery, aircraft, cavalry, engineers, and medium or 
heavy tanks, may be attached for particular operations. 
Tank divisions should be organized so as to provide 
for the efficient management of attached units, even 
when the temporary expansion involves a considerable 
increase in strength. Furthermore, company and 
higher commanders should have, under personal con- 
trol, the means to exert a powerful influence during 
the progress of an action. To provide such means, 
without disrupting lower units, it is desirable to give 
these commanders real combat power in their respec- 
tive headquarters sections. They must expect to en- 
gage and lead in action just as naval commanders have 
always done. 

Tank versus tank actions will develop and culminate 
even more rapidly than cavalry versus cavalry actions. 
Tank division and brigade commanders ean and should 
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have highly centralized control of their units before 
and after an engagement; but in action they will be 
unable to direct in detail the fast moving operations of 
their combat units. If they attempt to issue detailed 
orders, confusion and delay will result. Much must 
therefore be left to the initiative and judgment of 
subordinates. The adaptability of a tank division 
to rapid changes in the situation will depend largely 
upon subordinates who can assume their proper share 
of responsibility in action. Each unit should have 
an ample quota of officers, so that higher commanders 
will not hesitate to exploit the full powers of highly 
mobile combat elements. 

As equipment forms the material basis for organi- 
zation, let us assume that the following machines can 
be procured, and proceed to devise an organization for 
a Tank Division. 

Type A. Similar to the eight-wheel Christie wheel- 
and-track chassis (present model); armed with one 
six-pounder cannon and a pair of machine guns; radio 
equipped ; normal crew in combat, three men; capable 
of accommodating four men on route marches; sus- 
tained road speed, 35 miles an 
cross-country speed, 15 miles an hour. This machine 
is to serve for combat, scouting, and command. 

Type B. Similar to the ten-wheel Christie wheel- 
and-track chassis (like present model in all respects 
except crew compartment, which will be about three 


hour; sustained 


feet longer) ; crew, four men; speed, as above. This 
machine will provide transportation for chemical 
weapons, 105-mm. howitzers, salvage kit, kitchen 


equipment, supplies, and equipment. 

To insure uniform mobility and real simplicity, no 
other types of vehicles will be ineluded in the brigade 
and lower echelons of our tank division. The 


pro- 
posed organization, in brief outline, is: 
Battalion 
Ist Company a 
- = oa | if > ° 
3 mS 2 4 o = 
$ $5 =5 i as = 
2a | &§&8 a rie ~~ E 
<_. = =o ° | a le 
3 2 7) 14 19 
3 3 6 6 
1 ] l 
3 2 3 4 12 14 26 
3 1 1 1 6 10 16 
9 7 1] 15 42 46 88 
12 8 12 16 48 56 104 
5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 





The following uotes are numbered in accordance with the 
columns to which they pertain. 
1. High speed, difficult control, hence only two tanks to a 
platoon. 
Command platoon exceeds line platoon in. combat power. 


No training, reserve, replacement, or supply vehicles; 
higher echelons must provide; company always stripped for 
action. 


6. Line platoon especially trained and equipped for recon- 
naissance work. 

7. Small pioneer unit, with tools and demolition equipment, 
to insure combat mobility. 

8. Cargo tanks for oil, grease, gas, ammunition, and food; 
absolute minimum; one kitchen vehicle for whole battalion. 

9. Supply and service elements (seven vehicles) form rear 
echelon and do not ordinarily participate directly in action. 
Armed with machine guns for antiaircraft and ground protection. 
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15. Small salvage unit to connect battle area with repair 
establishments in rear. 

17. For control and security of mortar tanks. 

18. Chemical mortars to blind enemy’s observation posts and 
antitank guns. 

20. Two vehicles for reserve ammunition; one with chemical 
agents. 


22. Line company especially trained and equipped for recon- 
naissance work. 


23. Regimental commander has 20 combat machines to back up 
the action of 38 in his two line battalions. 


25. Supply and service elements (27 vehicles) form the rear 


echelon and do not ordinarily participate directly in combat 
Armed with machine guns for antiaircraft and ground protection 
28. For paper work of the brigade. 


31. One supply platoon (four cargo tanks) for each regiment 
in the brigade. Absolute minimum for gas, oil, grease, ammuni- 


tion, and food. 


33. Line company especially trained and equipped for recon- 


naissance work. 
35. 2d and 3d Battalions like Ist Battalion in line regiment 


36. Brigade commander has 51 combat machines in his ist 


Regiment to back up the action of 116 in the two line regiments 
38. Supply and service elements (105 vehicles) for the rear 
echelon and do not ordinarily participate directly in combat 


Armed with machine guns for antiaircraft and ground protection 
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The tank division will consist of two line brigades 
and divisional troops as follows: 





Other Total 

Officers Grades Personnel 
ee ee ee 48 207 255 
2 Me ships ces een sed awe deed 18 114 132 
TY ob oe via 6 dete Cekicie dato 18 114 132 
Mn? vied he uedes neu ee teem 18 308 326 
PU. ic athids as cia Aeon +9 ee 17 192 209 
IR oe ieee 15 135 150 
A. 52 Fewd Sek ebatt Peeena ls one 38 195 233 
i Me «ddbuse hance theo densenane 18 158 176 
Total divisional troops ........ 190 1413 1603 
Dare EA BGS 2 xcccesvacedss 310 1866 2176 
Total Division Personnel ...... 500 3279 3779 


Personnel of reserve and training battalions available 
for use as infantry. 

Equipment required : about 425 combat vehicles, 350 
cross-country service and supply vehicles, and such 
wheeled transportation as can be used to advantage in 
the rear echelon of the division. 

It may appear premature to proceed with organiza- 
tion before we have had some experience in handling 
modern equipment. There are, however, excellent 
reasons for so doing. Our general mobilization plan 
fails in its purpose if it does not include all the units 
that we may expect to mobilize. To produce and 
maintain equipment for mechanized units will impose 
a heavy burden on certain of our industries. They 
should be fully prepared to assume that burden in 
war-time; but procurement plans cannot take definite 
shape until definite tables of organization are pro- 
vided. Furthermore, the creation of mechanized units 
is highly desirable for training purposes. Once au- 
thorized, these units could be used in command post 
exercises and in problems at the service schools. 
Hundreds of officers throughout the Service, instead of 
a handful, could then apply themselves to mechaniza- 
tion studies. We do not hesitate to change infantry 
or cavalry tables of organization; nor should we hesi- 
tate to publish tables for mechanized units, even though 
they will be subject to change. Whether perfect or 
not, tables of organization should be authorized. So 
long as our plans are merely on paper, changes cost us 
nothing. The first step is to get an adequate organi- 
zation established as a basis for future plans and 
studies. 

Many years may elapse before mechanization is 
generally accepted in our Service. The equipment 
is So expensive that comparatively little of it ean be had 
in times of peace. After the first tank division is 
organized and equipped, its powers and limitations will 
have to be determined by such experience as maneuvers 
provide. The Service Schools will have to modify 
their teachings to accommodate the neweomer, and 
many a class will graduate before our future comman- 
ders are thoroughly prepared to use mechanized forces, 
or even to cooperate with them. In the normal course 
of peace-time events, it will take a long time to adapt 
military thought to the use of fighting machines. 

There are, however, certain factors that 
celerate our mechanization progress : 

1. Fighting machines appeal to the American desire 
for energetic action and swift decision. In other words, 
the weapon suits our national characteristics. 

2. Machines are now used in civil pursuits in this 
country far more extensively than in the 


may ac- 


Army. 
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Americans are thoroughly accustomed to the use of 
mechanical devices, and we have more good mechanics 
than any other nation in the world. Herein lies 
strength if the Army is prepared to use it. 

3. Our industrial, material, scientific, and financial 
resources are ample to produce and maintain the 
necessary equipment. Increased mechanization in the 
Army provides an effective means of utilizing in 
national defense our acknowledged superiority in these 
matters. 

4. Mechanization is in full accord with our plan of 
national defense—a plan based on the maintenance of 
a small but highly efficient force. 

5. Armored fighting machines can be made practi- 
cally immune to attacks by gas and aircraft, and can 
therefore be relied upon to protect ground troops from 
the unrestricted use of these powerful new weapons. 

6. The War Department 


favors a reasonable 


measure of mechanization in our Service, and is giving 
serious thought to the development of a definite well- 
project. 


considered mechanization 

















Industry’s Share, General Assembly Shop, Van Dorn Iron 
Works, in 1918. 


7. #Influential leaders in Congress appreciate the 
value of fighting machines, and recognize the need for 
an increased 
units. 


number of well-equipped mechanized 
It is probable that when the time comes, Con- 
gress will be prepared to grant the necessary funds. 

8. Under present conditions, the necessary 
motive equipment can be purchased at rock 
prices. 


auto- 
bottom 


In conclusion let us reeall a paragraph from an ad- 
dress delivered by General Summerall on September 
1, 1927: 

The temptation is ever present to view military 
problems in the light of past experience. It must be 
borne in mind that no two situations or campaigns in 
war_are alike. Especially must it be recognized that 
our last experience presented a special case that can- 
not be repeated. Not again can we expect allies to con- 
tain the enemy for more than a vear and furnish us 
with all essential 
our armies. 


munitions while we are organizing 












Success in War 


Major George S. Patton, Jr., Cavalry 


AR is an art and as such is not susceptible of 

explanation by fixed formula. Yet from the 

earliest time there has been an unending effort 
to subject its complex and emotional structure to dis- 
section, to enunciate rules for its waging, to make 
tangible its intangibility. As well strive to isolate the 
soul by the dissection of the cadaver as to seek the es- 
sence of war by the analysis of its records. Yet despite 
the impossibility of physically detecting the soul, its 
existence is proven by its tangible reflection in acts and 
thoughts. 

Above armed hosts there hovers an impalpable some- 
thing which on occasion so dominates the material as 
to induce victory under circumstances quite inexplica- 
ble. To understand this something we should seek it 
in a manner analogous to our search for the soul; and 
so seeking we shall perchance find it in the reflexes 
produced by the acts of the Great Captains. 

But whither shall we turn for knowledge of their 
very selves? Not in the musty tomes of voluminous 
reports or censored recollections wherein they strove 
to immortalize their achievements. Nor yet in the 
countless histories where lesser wormish men have 
sought to snare their parted ghosts. 

The great warriors were too busy and often too in- 
apt to write contemporaneously of their exploits. What 
they later put on paper was colored by strivings for 
enhanced fame, or by political conditions then con- 
fronting them. War was an ebullition of their per- 
ished past. The violent simplicity in execution which 
procured them success and enthralled the world looked 
pale and uninspired on paper, so they seasoned it. 

The race yearns to adore. Can it adore the simple 
or venerate the obvious? All mythology and folk-lore 
rise in indignant protest at the thought. The sun 
gave light; therefore he was not hot gas or a flame, 
but a god or a chariot. The ignus fatuus deluded 
men of nights. It was a spirit; nothing so simple as 
decomposition could serve the need. 

So with the soldier, to pander to self love and racial 
urge he attributes to his acts profound thoughts which 
never existed. The white-hot energy of youth which 
saw in obstacles but inspirations and in the enemy 
but the gage to battle, becomes to complacent and re- 
trospective age the result of mathematical calculation 
and metaphysical erudition; of knowledge he never 
had and plans he never made. 

With the efforts of the historians the case is even 
worse. Those who write at the time are guilty of 
partisanship and hero worship. While those who write 
later are forced to accept contemporaneous myths and 

to view their subject through the roseate light which 
distance, be it that of time or space, sheds ever to de- 
prive us of harsh truth. In peace the scholar flour- 
ishes, in the war the soldier dies; so it comes about 
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that we view our soldiers through the eyes of scholars 
and attribute to them scholarly virtues. 

Seeking obvious reasons for the obscure, we analyze 
their conduct as told by historians and assign as rea- 
sons for their success apparent, trivial things. Dis- 
regarding wholly the personality of Frederick we at- 
tribute his victories to a tactical expedient, the oblique 
order of battle. Impotent to comprehend the character 
of Rome’s generals, a great historian coins the striking 
phase: ‘‘ At this time the Roman legionary shortened 
his sword and gained an empire.’’ Our research is 
further muddled by the fabled heroism of all former 
fighters. Like wine, accounts of valor mellow with 
age, until Achilles dead three thousand years stands 
peerless. 

Yet through the murk of fact and fable rises to our 
view this truth. The history of war is the history of 
warriors; few in number, mighty in influence. Alex- 
ander, not Macedonia, conquered the world. Scipio, 
not Rome, destroyed Carthage. Marlborough, not the 
Allies, defeated France. Cromwell, not the Round- 
heads, dethroned Charles. . 

Were this true only of warriors we might well ex- 
claim: ‘‘Behold the work of the historian!’’ but it is 
equally the case in every phase of human endeavor. 
Music has its myriad of musicians but only its dozen 
masters. So with painting, sculpture, literature, medi- 
cine or trade. ‘‘Many are called, but few are chosen.’’ 

Nor can we coneur wholly with the alluring stories 
in the advertising sections of our magazines which 
point the golden path of success to all and sundry who 
will follow some particular phase of home education 
they happen to advocate. ‘‘ Knowledge is power,’’ but 
to a degree only. Its possession per se will raise a 
man to mediocrity but not to distinction. In our opin- 
ion, indeed, the instruction obtained from such courses 
is of less moment to future success than is the ambition 
which prompted the study. 

In considering these matters, we should remember 
that while there is much similarity there is also a vast 
difference between the successful soldier and the sue- 
eessful man in other professions. Suecess due to 
knowledge and personality is the measure of ability in 
each case; but to all save the soldier it has vital sig- 
nificance only to the individual and to a limited num- 
ber of his associates. With the soldier, success or fail- 
ure means infinitely more, as it must of necessity be 
measured not in terms of personal honor or affluence 
but in the life, happiness and honor of his men—his 
country. Hence the search for that elusive secret of 
military success, soul, genius, personality—eall it what 
you will—is of vital interest to us all. 

As has been shown, history and biography are of 
but limited assistance and the situation is still further 
complicated by other circumstances which we shall 
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now discuss. First, we must get an harmonical ar- 
rangement between two diametrically opposed views— 
namely, that there is ‘‘Nothing new under the sun’”’ 
and that there is ‘‘ Nothing old.’’ 

Referring to the first assumption, that of immuta- 
bility, we refer to the tendency to consider the most 
recent past war as the last word, the sealed pattern of 
all future contests. For this theory we of the military 
profession are largely to blame. First we realize, none 





Stonewall Jackson—In War the Right Man is Everything. 


better, that in the last war it was necessary to make 
many improvisations and to ply our trade with ill- 
assorted tools. We then read our books and note with 
a thrill of regret that in the war next preceding our 
own experience: ‘‘Things ran with the precision of a 
well-oiled machine,’’ for so the mellowing influence of 
time has made it appear to our authors. 

In our efforts to provide for the avoidance, in future, 
of the mistakes which we personally have encountered, 
and to insure to ourselves or to our successors the 
same mathematical ease of operation of which we have 
read, we proceed to enunciate rules. In order to 
enunciate anything we must have a premise. The most 
obvious is the last war. Further, the impressions we 
gained there were the most vivid we have ever ex- 
perienced ; burned on the tablets of our memories by 
the blistering flash of exploding shell, etched on our 
souls by the incisive patter of machine gun bullets, 
our Own experiences become the foundation of our 
thoughts and, all unconscious of personal bias, we base 
our conceptions of the future on our experience of the 
past. 
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seyond question, personal knowledge is a fine thing; 
but unfortunately it is too intimate. When, for ex- 
ample, we recall a railroad accident, the picture that 
most vividly presents itself to us is the severed blue- 
gray hand of some child victim ; not the misread signals 
which precipitated the tragedy. So,with war experi- 
ences, the choking gas that strangled us sticks in our 
memory to the more or less complete exclusion of the 
important fact that it was the roads and consequent 
abundant mechanical transportation peculiar to west- 
ern Europe which permitted the accumulation of 
enough gas shells to do the strangling. 

Even when no personal experience exists, we are 
bound to be influenced by the most recent experience 
of others. Because in the Boer War the bayonet found 
no employment, we all but abandoned it, only to seize 
it again when the Russo-Japanese conflict redemon- 
strated its value. Going back farther, we might point 
countless other instances of similar nature, as witness 
the recurrent use and disuse of infantry and cavalry 
as the dominant arms according to the most recent 
‘*lesson’’ derived from the last war based invariably 
on special conditions, in no way bound to reeur, yet 
always presumed as immutable. 

So much for the conservatives; now for the opti- 
mists: The ‘‘ Nothing old’’ gentry. These are of several 
species, but first in order of importance come the spe- 
cialists. 

Due either to superabundant egotism and uncon- 
trolled enthusiasm, or else to limited powers of ob- 
servation of the activities of other arms, these people 
advocate in the most fluent and uncompromising man- 
ner the vast future potentialities of their own weapon. 
In the next war, so they say, all the enemy will be 
erushed, gassed, bombed or otherwise speedily exter- 
minated, depending for the method of his death upon 
the arm to which the person declaiming belongs. Their 
spectacular claims attract public attention. The ap- 
peal of their statements is further strengthened be- 
cause they deal invariably in mechanical devices which 
intrigue the simple because the 
novelty of their schemes and assertions has a strong 
news interest which insures their notice by the press. 
Earlier examples of this newspaper tendency to ex- 
ploit the bizarre is instanced in the opening accounts 
of the Civil War where ‘‘ masked batteries’’ and ‘‘ black 
horse cavalry’’ seemed to infest the whole face of 
nature. 


imagination, and 


Both the standpatters and the progressives have rea- 
son of sorts, and as we have pointed out, we must seek 
to harmonize the divergent tendencies. 

A British writer has said: ‘‘The characteristic of 
war is its constant change of characteristic,’’ but as 
is ever the case with aphorisms his remark needs ex- 
planation. There is an incessant change of means, 
to attain the inevitable end, constantly going on; but 
we must take care not to let these inevitable sundry 
means, past or predicted, attain undue eminence in 
the perspective of our minds. Since the beginning, 
there has been an unending cycle of them, and for 
each, its advocates have claimed adoption as the sole 
means of successful war. Yet the records of all time 
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show that the unchanging ends have been, are, and 
probably ever will be, the securing of predominating 
force, of the right sort, at the right place, at the right 
time. 

In seeking a premise for the enunciation of rules 
for the employment of this predominating force, we 
must cull from the past of our experience or reading 
the more permanent characteristics, select our weapons 
and assign to them that importance which reason and 
the analogy of experience indicate that they will at- 
tain. Bearing in mind these considerations and the 
definition of predominant force, we shall resume our 
search for success in war. 

No matter what the situation as to clarity of his 
mental perspective, the conscientious soldier ap- 
proaches the solution of his problem more or less be- 
muddled by phantoms of the past, and deluded by un- 
founded or unproved hopes for the future. So handi- 
capped, he assumes the unwonted and labored posture 
of a student, and plans for perfection, so that when 
the next war comes that part of the machine for which 
he may be responsible shall instantly begin to function 
with a purr of perfect preparation. 

In this scholarly avocation, soldiers of all important 
nations use at the present time what purports to be 
the best mode of instruction—the applicatory method. 
The characteristics of some concrete problem, are first 
studied in the abstract and then tested by applying 
them, with assumed forces and situations, in solving 
analogous problems either on the terrain or on a map 
representation of it. This method not only familiar- 
izes the student with all the tools and technicalities 
of his trade, but also develops the aptitude for reaching 
decisions and the self assurance derived from demon- 
strated achievement. 

But as always there is a fly in the amber. High 
academic performance demands infinite intimate 
knowledge of details, and the qualities requisite to such 
attainments often inhabit bodies lacking in  personal- 
ity. Also, the striving for such knowledge often en- 
genders the fallacious notion that capacity depends 
upon the power to acquire such details rather than 
upon the ability to apply them. Obsessed with this 
thought, students plunge in deeper and ever deeper, 
their exertions but enmeshing them the more until, 
like mired mastodons, they perish in a morass of 
knowledge where they first browsed for sustenance. 

When the prying spade of the unbiased investigator 
has removed the muck of official reports and the mire 
of self-laudatory biographies from the swamp of the 
World War, the skeletons of many such military 
mammoths will be discovered. Amid their mighty 
remains will lurk elusive the secret of German failure. 
Beyond question no soldier ever sought more diligently 
than the Germans for prewar perfection. They 
builded and tested and adjusted their mighty machine 
and became so engrossed in its visible perfection, in 
the accuracy of its bearings and the compression of 
its cylinders, that they neglected the battery. When 
the moment came, their masterpiece proved inefficient 
through lack of the divine afflatus, the soul of a leader. 
Truly in war ‘‘ Men are nothing, a man is everything.’’ 
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Here we must deny that anything in our remarks 
is intended to imply belief in the existence of sponta- 
neous untutored inspiration. With the single excep- 
tion of the divinely inspired Joan of Are, no such 
phenomenon has ever existed, and as we shall show, 
she was less of an exception than a coincidence. We 
require and must demand all possible thoughtful prep- 
aration and studious effort, so that in war our, officers 
may be equal to their mighty trust—the safety of 
our country. Our purpose is not to discourage such 
preparation but simply to call attention to certain de- 
fects in its pursuit. To direct it not towards the 
glorification of the means—study; but to the end— 
victory. 

In acquiring erudition we must live on, not in, our 
stuclies. We must guard against becoming so en- 
grossed in the specific nature of the roots and bark 
of the trees of knowledge as to miss the meaning and 
grandeur of the forests they compose. Our means 
of studying war have increased as much as have our 
tools for waging it, but it is an open question whether 
this increase in means has not perhaps obscured or 
obliterated one essential detail; namely, the necessity 
for personal leadership. 

Hannibal, Caesar, Heraclius, Charlemagne, Richard, 
Gustavus, Turenne, Frederick, Napoleon, Grant, Lee, 
Hindenburg, Allenby, Foch, and Pershing were deeply 
imbued with the whole knowledge of war as practiced 
at their several epochs. Sut so were many of their 
defeated opponents; for as has been pointed out, the 
success in war lies not wholly in knowledge. — It lurks 
invisible in that vitalizing spark, intangible, yet as 
evident as the lightning—the warrior soul. 

There is no better illustration of the potency of this 
vitalizing element than is portrayed in the story of 
the ‘‘ Maid of Orleans.’’ For more than ninety years 
prior to her advent, the armies of France had suffered 
almost continuous defeat at the hands of their British 
opponents. The reason for this state of things lay 
not in the inferiority of French valor, but in the re- 
appearance of the foot soldier armed with the missile 
weapon—the long bow—as the temporary dominating 
influence on the battlefield. As a result of the recur- 
rence of this tactical condition, France suffered 
almost continuous defeats, with the result that her 
people lost confidence, and developed an inferiority 
complex. Then came Joan, whose flaming faith in 
her heaven-sent mission rekindled the national spirit. 
Yet, great as were her powers, it is idle to sup- 
pose that, all unschooled in war as she was, she could 
have directed unaided the energy she produced. 
Like the fire beneath the boiler, she produced 
the steam ; and ready to her hand she found competent 
machinery for its utilization in the shape of those 
veteran soldiers, Dunois, La Hire, and Saint Railles. 
The happy coincidence of her ignorant enthusiasm and 


their uninspired intelligence produced the phenomenal ° 


series of victories which freed France. 

We shall now seek to evaluate and place in their just 
ratio the three essentials to vietory—inspiration, 
knowledge, and force (mass). 

Napoleon won many battles with numbers inferior 
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Petain Receives the Marshal’s Baton. 
to the enemy; he never lost a battle when he was 
numerically superior. 
cendent ability was 


In other words, even his trans- 

not equal, on every occasion, 
to the task of counterbalancing numerical in- 
feriority. When he was confronted with the ad- 
mittedly incapable Austrian generals of 1796 he de- 
stroyed armies; while later, particularly after 1805, 
his victories were far less overhelming. So with 
Caesar. Against the Nervae, he was a consuming 
flame ; against Romans, a successful contender. Grant 
in the Wilderness was as nothing compared to Grant 
at Donaldson or before Vicksburg. Here we have 
three soldiers of the highest type, both mentally and 
spiritually. By way of contrast we may note how 
the learned but uninspired Prussians of 1870 triumphed 
over the poorly led French, while in 1914 their equally 
learned and uninspired descendents were far less suec- 
cessful in the face of better opposition. 

We may therefore postulate that no one element 
—soul, knowledge, or mass—is dominant; that a com- 
bination of any two of these factors gives a strong 
presumption of suecess over an adversary who relies 
on one alone, while the three combined are practically 
invincible against combinations of any other two, Com- 
paring our own resources as to mass with those of any 
possible opponent or group of opponents, we strike 
at least a balance. The demonstrated ability of our 
trained leaders in past wars shows that so far as edu- 
cation is concerned, our officers have no superiors 
and few equals. This being so, victory will fly to or 
desert our standards in exact proportion to the presence 
or absence, in our leaders of the third attribute. 

War is conflict; fighting is an elemental exposition 
of the age-old effort to survive. It is the cold glitter of 
the attacker’s eye, not the point of the questing bay- 
onet, that breaks the line. It is the fierce determi- 
nation of the driver to close with the enemy, not the 
mechanical perfection of the tank, that conquers the 
trench. It is the cataclysmic eestacy of conflict in 
the flier, not the perfection of his machine gun, which 
drops the enemy in flaming ruin. Yet volumes are 
levoted to armament; pages to inspiration. 


“Many Are Called But Few Are Chosen.” 





Since the necessary limitations of map problems in- 
hibit the student from considering the effects of hunger, 
emotion, personality, fatigue, leadership, and many 
other imponderable yet vital factors, he first neglects 
and then forgets them. Obsessed with admiration for 
the intelligence which history has ascribed to past lead- 
ers, he forgets the inseparable connection between 
plans, the flower of the intellect, and execution. the 
fruit of the soul. Hooker’s plan at Chancellorsville was 
masterly, its execution cost him the battle. 


The con- 
verse was true at Marengo 


The historian, through 
lack of experience and consequent appreciation of the 
inspirational qualities of generals, fails to stress them, 
but he does emphasive their mental gifts, which, since 
he shares, he values. The student blindly follows, and 
hugging the notion of mentality, pictures armies of 
insensate pawns moving with the precision of machines 
and the rapidity of light, guided in their intricate 
and resistless evolutions over the battlefield by the cold 
effulgence of his emotionless cerebrations as trans- 
mitted to them by wire and radio through the 


in- 
spiring medium of code messages. 


He further assumes 
that superhuman intelligence wil! translate those som- 
ber sentences into words of fire which will electrify his 
chessmen into frenzied heroes who, heedless of danger, 
will dauntlessly translate the still-born infants of his 
brain into deeds. 

Was it so that Caesar rallied. the Twelfth. Legion ? 
Could the trackless ether have conveyed to his soldiers 
the inspiration that Napoleon imparted by his ubiqui- 
tous presence when before Rivoli he rode five 
horses to death, ‘‘To see everything himself?’’ Staff 
systems and mechanical communications are valuable, 
but above and beyond them must be the commander; 
not as a disembodied brain linked to his men by lines 
of wire and waves of ether, but as a living presence, 
an all-pervading, visible personality. The unleavened 
bread of knowledge will sustain life but it is dull fare 
unless seasoned by the yeast of personality. Could 
seamanship and shooting have made the Bon Homme 
Richard prevail over the Serapis or have destroyed the 


French fleet in Abukar Bay, had Paul Jones and 
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Horatio Nelson been other than they were? What in- 
tellectual ghost replete with strategem could have in- 
spired men as did these two, who in themselves have 
epitomized not only knowledge of war but the spirit 
of battle? In defining the changeless characteristics of 
war we mentioned force, place, and time. In our 
calendar of warriors, Napoleon Bonaparte and Stone- 
wall Jackson stand preeminent in their use of the last 
of these—time. Of the first his soldiers boasted: 
‘‘He wins battles more with our legs than with our 
bayonets,’’ while Jackson’s men proudly called them- 
selves ‘‘Old Jack’s foot cavalry.’’ 





Shrewd critics have assigned military success to all 
manner of things—tacties, shape of frontiers, speed, 
happily piaced rivers, mountains or woods, intellectual 
ability, or the use of artillery. All in a measure 
true,but none vital. The secret lies in the inspiring 
spirit which lifted weary footsore men out of them- 
selves and. made them march forgetful of agony, as 
did Messena’s division after Rivoli and Jackson’s at 
Winchester. No words ever imagined could have 
produced such prodigies of endurance as did the sight 
of the boy general, ill, perched on his sweating horse, 
or of the stern puritan plodding ever before them on 
Little Sorrel. The ability to produce endurance 
is but an instance of that same martial soul which 
arouses in its followers that resistless emotion defined 
as élan, the will to victory. . However defined, it is 
akin to that almost cataleptic burst of physical and 
mental exuberance shown by the athlete when he 
breaks a record or plunges through the tacklers, and 
by the author or artist in the creation of a master- 
piece. The difference is that in the athlete or the art- 
ist the ebullition is auto-stimulated, while with an 
army it is the result of external impetus—leadership. 





In considering war we must avoid that adoration of 
the material as exemplified by scientists who deny the 
existence of aught they cannot cut or weigh. In war 
tomorrow we shall be dealing with men subject to the 
same emotions as were the soldiers of Alexander; with 
men but little changed for better or for worse from 
the starving shoeless Frenchmen of the Italian cam- 
paign; with men similar, save in their arms, to those 
whom the inspiring powers of a Greek or a Corsican 
changed at a breath to bands of heroes, all-enduring 
and all-capable. 

No! History as written and read does not divulge 
the source of leadership. Hence its study often in- 
duces us to forget its potency. As a mirror shows us 
not ourselves but our reflection, so it is with the soul 
and with leadership; we know them but by the acts 
they inspire or the results they achieve. Like begets 
like; in the armies of the great we seek the reflection 
of themselves and we find Self-confidence, Enthusiasm, 
Abnegation of Self, Loyalty, and Courage. 

Resolution, no matter how adamant, mated to knowl- 
edge, no matter how infinite, never begat such a pro- 
Such offspring arises only from blood lines 


geny. 





in War 
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as elemental as themselves. The leader must be in- 
carnate of them. 

The suggestion of Nicodemus as to rebirth (John III 
3 to 6) is not the only means of producing such a 
leader. There are certainly born leaders, but the 
soldier may also overcome his natal defects by un- 
remitting effort and practice. Self-confidence of the 
right sort as differentiated from bumptious presump- 
tion based on ignorance, is the result of proved ability, 
the sense of conscious achievement. Its existence pre- 
supposes enthusiasm, for without this quality no one 
eould endure the travail of acquiring self-confidence. 
The enthusiasm which permits the toil and promises 
the achievement is simply an all-absorbing preoccupa- 
tion in the profession elected. Endurance too is linked 
with self-confidence. Mentally it is the ability to sub- 
vert the means to the end, to hitch the wagon to a 
star and to attain it. Physically it presupposes 
sufficient enthusiasm to force on nature, no matter how 
reluctant, the obligation of constant bodily fitness 
through exercise. The expanding waist line means 
the contracting heart line; witness Napoleon at and 
after Jena. Abnegation of self seems perhaps in- 
congruous when applied to such selfish persons as 
Frederick or Napoleon, but this is not the case. Self 
can be subordinated to self. The Corsican, leading 
his grenadiers at Lodi, subordinated the life of Bona- 
parte to the glory of Napoleon. Loyalty is frequently 
only considered as faithfulness from the bottom up. 
It has another and equally important application, that 
is from the top down. One of the most frequently 
noted characteristics of the great who remained great 
is unforgetfulness of, loyalty to their subordinates. It 
is this characteristic which binds with hoops of iron 
their juniors to them. A man who is truly and un- 
selfishly loyal to his superiors is of necessity so to his 
juniors, and they to him. 

Courage, moral and physical, is almost a synonym 
of all the foregoing traits. It fosters the resolution 
to combat and cherishes the ability to assume responsi- 
bility be it for successes or failures. No Bayard ever 
showed more of it. than did Lee after Gettysburg. 

But as with the Biblical candle, these traits are of 
no military value if concealed. A man of diffident 
manner will never inspire confidence. <A cold reserve 
cannot beget enthusiasm, and so with the others there 
must be an outward and visible sign of the inward and 
spiritual grace. 

It then appears that the leader must be an actor, and 
such is the fact. But with him, as with his bewigged 
compeer, he is unconvincing unless he lives his part. 
acquire and demonstrate these 
characteristics ? The answer is they have-—they can. 
For ‘‘As a man thinketh so is he.’’ The fixed de- 
termination to acquire the warrior soul, and having ac- 
quired it, to conquer or perish with honor, is the 
secret of success in war. 


Can men then 
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The Tactical Use of Smoke by the 
Infantry Regiment 


Major Edward M. Almond, Infantry 


HE effect of smoke, or artificial fog, and the 

need of screening oneself from the view of the 

enemy in order to surprise him or to avoid his 
attack are as old as war itself. Because of the technical 
difficulties, however, it was not until 1916 and 1917 
that smoke found a general use on the battlefield. 

Technical developments have placed at the disposal 
of a commander a new element of action. Its char- 
acteristics have been carefully studied, and it remains 
for the Infantry, in so far as small smoke operations 
are concerned, to decide upon the proper tactical 
methods of its employment. 

Ground is won by the advance of the Infantry or it 
is lost by the retirement of the Infantry. To advance 
in spite of the enemy, our Infantry must prevent him 
from deriving full effectiveness from the weapons, ob- 
servation posts, and defensive measures upon which he 
had counted. The attack can dispense with fire pro- 
tection only when covered by darkness, fog, or smoke. 

A question that often arises in the consideration of 
smoke tacties is, how much can infantry depend upon 
artillery, the air or the chemical warfare units for 
smoke screens or blinds? For large smoke operations 
the Infantry is wholly dependent upon these agencies, 
but for small smoke operations, not at all. 

It is tactically unsound to depend upon any agency 
that is not a part of the infantry battalion or regiment 
for the support of an assault battalion, if it is practic- 
able to incorporate such agency in the composition of 
the combat units of the Infantry. All fundamental 
agencies of combat should be included in the infantry 
battalion when such inclusions do not impair the effee- 
tiveness of that unit’s fighting powers. 

History is replete with examples of the failure of 
other supporting troops to arrive at the appointed time 
and place for the desired purpose. If supporting 
troops do arrive, our battalion is all the more likely to 
succeed in its mission; but if such troops do not arrive, 
the infantry battalion should have the necessary es- 
sentials, as integral parts of itself, to go ahead without 
outside assistance, The purpose of the present study 
is to show the need of smoke materials as an integral 
part of the Infantry’s combat units, and by actual 
cases to develop the tactical application of smoke in 
small quantities. 

Our Field Service Regulations contain the state- 
ment, ‘‘Smoke is primarily employed as a means of 
blinding hostile observation.’’ 

Experiments conducted by the Chemical Warfare 
Service show that by placing an effective smoke screen 
on the firing line of riflemen the firing efficiency of 
those riflemen is reduced by 91 per cent, and by placing 





the smoke upon the targets of those riflemen their 
firing efficiency is reduced by 69 per cent. 

It cannot be expected that such a marked reduction 
would result in the application of the above test to the 
firing efficiency of the machine gun. That gun’s stabil- 
ity of mount and its ability to deliver fire by the in- 
direct laying method are aids to accuracy which are 
not possible in the case of individual riflemen. But it 
is reasonable to suppose that, submerged in smoke, there 
would be a material reduction in the fire efficiency of 
the machine gun also. One test indicated that the fire 
efficiency of a machine gun immersed in smoke was 
reduced 66 per cent. The guns must be re-laid fre- 
quently by means of auxiliary aiming methods (aiming 
stakes, luminous spots, ete.) in order to insure accuracy. 
Also such fire is absolutely inflexible and delivery of it 
presupposes the ability of the firer of the machine gun 
to see the auxiliary aiming point; this he cannot well 
do when immersed in smoke. 

An account of the advance of attacking infantry bat- 
talions of the 4th Division (U. 8S.) during the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive, 1918, states: 

‘The fog had been of great advantage to the leading 
elements of the foremost battalion but, as it lifted, the 
hostile machine guns, passed over, opened a wicked 
fire upon the support battalions. These isolated 
machine gun nests caused these battalions to halt until 
they could be wiped out, * * * * whereupon the advance 
was resumed.’’ 

Why did those machine guns not fire upon the lead- 
ing battalion? The answer is that the gun and the 
gunner were immersed in fog (the same would be true 
of smoke,) and the firer knew it to be a waste of am- 
munition to fire upon transient targets without some 
sort of observation. 

The infantry battalion, in the usual course of its 
combat, meets with isolated resisting points and key 
defensive localities as it moves in offensive combat. 
Only in the highly organized defensive position does 
it meet with a defensive line that is continuous, and 
then only in the attempt to break through the position. 
After the break-through the condition of isolated points 
obtains again. Defensive positions, either hasty or 
deliberate, make the maximum use of key points, and 
the average terrain, other than deserts and similar flat 
and open stretches (the exception rather than the rule), 
presents only a few—-one or two at any one stage of 
the action—such key points which have a direct bearing 
upon the front of an opposing battalion attacking such 
points. Entire battalions have been held up, not by a 
bristling and continuous line of rifles and automatie 
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rifles, but by a single machine gun or nest of machine 
guns located upon a dominant terrain feature. 

But what has all of this to do with the tactical use 
of smoke? It has this to do. Such situations present 
the very occasions for the application of smoke in small 
quantities, such as infantry is capable of producing 
with its own weapons, and these occasions are general 
and not exceptional. 

Smoke is an effective means for use on the enemy’s 
key positions; both for blinding his observation and for 
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reducing the effectiveness of his defensive fires, es- 
pecially his infantry fires. It is the inability of the 
attacking unit to close with the defender of such key 
points which causes the tremendous loss of life and 
the loss of valuable time to the former. It is the or- 
ganized key point that the attacker has to contend 
with, and success in the reduction of such points de- 
pends upon the prompt and effective neutralization of 
them during the period of closing in on the defender 
and driving him out or destroying him. 

On September 5, 1918, ‘‘Combat Instructions, A. E. 
F.’’ stated: z 

‘“‘The German machine guns constitute the chief 
weapon to be combatted by our Infantry. The rifle 
platoon commander must oppose them by means of his 
rifle fire, rifle grenades and hand grenades. The bat- 
talion commander, in addition, has his machine guns, 
light mortar, one-pounder gun, and accompanying ar- 
tillery. He who makes the most intelligent use of the 
combined fire of these weapons and of the ground will 
lose the fewest men.’’ 

How unfortunate it is that these instructions could 
not have added, ‘‘and by blinding hostile machine guns 
and other resisting points with smoke, whenever prac- 
ticable, quickly close with the enemy and crush his 
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resistance.’’ But at that time we knew nothing about 
smoke tacties for small operations. We know very 
little more today, eleven or twelve years later. 

Those who have no confidence in smoke for small 
operations, such as concern the infantry battalion, al- 
ways ask, ‘‘But why not use high explosive shell with 
the infantry mortar, or high explosive or shrapnel shell 
with the supporting artillery to neutralize the key 
points ?’’ 

The answer to this question is very simple. High 
explosive shell has never driven a determined enemy 
from an important position which he had been ordered 
to defend. Nothing short of a direct hit will ‘‘elim- 
inate the position occupied by the enemy,’’ and direct 
hits are dependent upon numerous factors. About 
fragments from high explosive fire we shall see more 
a little later. Direct hits with the infantry mortar (or 
with artillery) are to be expected when we know the 
exact location of the object to be hit. But do we 
usually know the exact location of the enemy’s machine 
gun, short stretch of trench, or an observation post by 
means of which he regulates and adjusts his artillery 
fire? We believe not. The point in question is 500, 
1000, or 1500 yards distant, camouflaged or in a small 
‘wood ; we can determine its approximate location, but 
not the exact spot. 

Let us assume that the object is a machine gun. We 
shell it with high explosive, the gun continues to fire. 
What is there to do? Answer: Succeed in getting 
close enough to drive the enemy out by personal com- 
bat. Assuming that this is to be done, the greatest aid 
to our maneuver for closing with the enemy is one 
which will thoroughly neutralize his efforts during the 
maneuver—both by reducing the effectiveness of his 
fire and by preventing him from knowing just the 
-direction that our maneuver is to take. 

We have seen that high explosive will not give us 
the maximum interference unless we secure a direct 
hit; we believe that an effective smoke neutralization 
will give such interference until we can close with our 
adversary. Many officers, in making light of the uses 
of smoke, state that they prefer high explosive shell to 
smoke shell because of the blasting effect of that type 
of projectile; and because high explosive shell can be 
used in all types of weather, while smoke is a fair 
weather agent. We do not believe that the staunchest 
advocate of the use of smoke shell would advocate the 
abolishment of the high explosive projectile in favor 
of smoke or any other type of ammunition; but we do 
thoroughly believe that no one should advocate dis- 

carding smoke shell as an integral part of the equip- 
ment of an infantry battalion without a thorough in- 
vestigation. 

Smoke is more certain to prove an effective blind to 
the enemy’s observation and a reducer of the effective- 
ness of his accuracy of fire than is high explosive ; that 
is, except in the event of a direct hit. But we know 


that a direct hit on a target, the location of which is not 
accurately known, is luck and not accuracy of fire; and 
we know that fire alone does not drive a resolute enemy 
from his position. 
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Recent experimental tests made by our Field Artil- 
lery Board show that, firing for neutralization and de- 
structive effect with 105-mm. howitzer high explosive 
shell against an area 100 yards wide by 300 yards 
deep, the percentage of hits from fragmentation is 37 
per cent. In this test the targets were prone figures 
in the open. Another test showed that high explosive 
shell, 75-mm, high-angle firing, gave a result of 27 per 
cent hits against prone targets placed in the open. 

The pereentage of hits in these two tests must be 
considered as nearing the maximum of efficiency of fire 
to be expected in combat, for the enemy may be ex- 
pected to provide a reasonable amount of cover for his 
equipment and his personnel. The results will be re- 
duced materially when the target is protected by in- 
trenchments. Even ‘‘fox holes’’ or other hasty trenches 
provide considerable protection from shell fragments; 
another test by our Field Artillery Board disclosed 
the fact that firing 75-mm. shrapnel against an enemy 
protected by ‘‘fox hole’’ entrenchments reduced the- 
percentage of hits by 80 per cent. 

Results of shell high explosive shell fire such as 
these are by no means annihilating. The effect on the 
enemy in all cases would have been tremendous, of 
course. But the point is that an enemy whose efficiency 
is reduced 37 per cent is not nearly removed from our 
path, he continues to defend himself. 

The account of the benefits accidentally derived from 
a smoke screen which covered units of a French di- 
vision during the World War is of interest: 

“On July 9, 1916, in the seetor of Saint-Die, the 
41st Division launched a local attack for the purpose 
of retaking the ground around Fontenelle, bounded 
on the north by the hills of the Ortonmont and the 
Menil. The line of departure of the different columns 
of attack extended generally from the northwest to 
the southeast. The wind, blowing rather strongly 
from the southwest during the day, fell somewhat 
toward evening. The attack was set for fourteen 
hours thirty minutes (2:30 p. m.). At H-5 a Ger- 
man shell set fire to a barn full of damp straw, 
located in our lines a short distance from the front 
at the southern limit of the zone of action of the 
Boypel battalion, which was to attack farthest to the 
north. This resulted in a dense smoke which, blown 
horizontally by the wind, separated the Boypel bat- 
talion from the remainder of the attacking forces, 
which it screened from the view of the hostile ob- 
servation points of the Ortonmont and of the Menil. 

*‘This circumstance resulted in the successful ac- 
tion of the central columns, which easily reached their 
objectives, exposed only slightly to the fires of the 
artillery. On the contrary, the Boypel battalion, re- 
maining to the north and outside of the sereen of 
smoke, was quickly located. Taken under fire by 
the hostile artillery, it suffered serious loss and at- 
tained its objective only in the night.’’ 

The above narrative is interesting because it answers 
doubts of smoke’s effectiveness on the battlefield. It 
shows that smoke has been of tactical value. Attention 
is called to the fact, however, that a smoke screen of 
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such volume and duration as the one that this narra- 
tive describes is beyond the power of infantry to pro- 
duce by its own means; such a screen is more a matter 
for artillery when sufficient material is available. 

Sut let us turn to another narrative of the World 
War which culminated with distressing results and 
which would undoubtedly have turned out differently 
had the infantry unit been able to utilize smoke. 

The case in point is that of ‘‘The Trench de Teton,”’ 
which was a key point in the zone of action of the 
attacking elements of the 4th Division, Meuse-Argonne 
offensive, 1918: 

‘‘The Trench de Teton was a short stretch of trench, 
a part of the German Kriemhilde defense line, and was 
located upon a small knoll one and one-half kilo- 
meters south of the village of Brieulles and 500 meters 
north and northeast of the Bois de Brieulles (see 
sketch). 

‘The 47th Infantry reached a line near the north- 
ern edge of the Bois de Brieulles on September 28, 
1918, and the northern edge of these woods were 
reached the next day by other units of the 4th Divi- 
sion. 

‘*On October 10, 1918, eleven days later the Trench 
de Teton was occupied as an outpost by elements of 
the 47th Infantry, the enemy having withdrawn.’’ 

Now, let us determine what had occurred during 
those eleven days. History records the following: 

‘On the night of October 3-4, elements of the 47th 
Infantry relieved the 59th Infantry and occupied the 
northern edge of the Bois de Brieulles with its Ist 
and 3rd Battalions, all of its 37-mm. guns and trench 
mortars, and two guns of the 16th Field Artillery 
(75-mm.) with the mission of holding the woods, re- 
pelling counter attacks, and neutralizing the fire from 
Brieulles and from a strong enemy position (Trench 
de Teton) about one and one-half kilometers sonth and 
southwest thereof. 

‘*During the day this force (47th Infantry and ae- 
companying pieces of artillery) harrassed the enemy 
by fire and by strong patrols that attacked his machine 
gun nests. 

But let us go deeper and see what happened when 
the patrols of the 47th Infantry attacked the enemy’s 
machine gun nests. Official reports state : 


‘*Patrols frequently had gone out at night towards 
the Trench de Teton (on Hill 263). On October 6, 
1918, at 9:15 A. M. a patrol consisting of one officer 
and 32 men reconnoitered in the direction of the 
Trench de Teton and Brieulles (the former known to 
be strongly organized by the enemy). As this patrol 
neared the Trench it was met with strong machine 
gun fire. Some of the men tried to charge the posi- 
tion, others dropped to the ground and tried to 
dig in. There was no cover. There they remained 
all day, unable to advance or to retire. The officer 
and five men were killed and nine men were 
wounded.’’ 


So we see the 50 per cent destruction to a patrol 
which was practically the size of a rifle platoon in 
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combat. Why did this patrol undertake this opera- 
tion? Why did it not wait for the cover of darkness 
and operate as theretofore, without loss? The answer 
lies in the fact that it went out at the specific order 
of the brigade commander and was ordered to go with- 
out delay (at 9:15 A. M.). What was there to do? 
The men had to go. 

Who will deny that here was an opportunity for the 
use of smoke, and smoke in small quantities at that? 
With smoke placed on the enemy, the men who were 
soon to be caught in a fire trap by the enemy could have 
chosen any one of a half dozen different directions 
from which to approach that trench, all unobserved by 
the enemy (if enveloped in smoke); or if unable to 
take the trench by assault, then another concentration 
of smoke on the enemy would have permitted the 
patrol to retire whence it had come, unobserved by the 
enemy (if enveloped in smoke). 

Finally, history records: ‘‘ Weather: 
rainy.’’ Ideal for smoke! 

What a pity that there was no supply of mortar 
smoke shell available for the battalion that sent out 
that patrol, and that there was no established smoke 
doctrine governing operations that have no chance of 
success without some means of blinding the observa- 
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tion of the enemy. Let us remember, also, that there 
were 37-mm. guns, trench mortars, and two pieces 
of 75-mm. artillery, all provided with high explosive 
projectiles and located within 700 yards of the enemy’s 
position. 

The results of the efforts of these patrols to reach 
the Trench de Teton answers the opponents of smoke 
for small operations and those who maintain that 
smoke is of special application and not generally re- 
quired for the operations of the infantry battalion. In 
this case the high explosive was available. Whether 
or not it was used, history does not record ; it certainly 
should have been used in support of what was essen- 
tially a combat platoon of riflemen sent forward 
against a tactical locality known to be fairly bursting 
with death-dealing weapons. It is estimated that, 
under the d4tmospheric conditions that obtained at the 
time, twenty smoke shells, trench mortar, would have 
been sufficient to support the advance of that patrol. 
Are not twenty smoke shells a worthy expenditure for 
the sake of fifteen fighting men? 


The second and final part of this discussion will 
appear in the INFANTRY JOURNAL for February, 1930. 





Sound Advice 
A Manual for Use in the Philippines 


HARRIOTTE MONTAGUE 


The transport siren signals ‘‘Guests depart!’’ 
Quick handshakes ; some few tears. 
**Goodbye.’’ 

**Good luck.’’ 

** We'll see you in two years.”’ 

A sea-gull eseort skyward soared and whirled. 

The Golden Gate—pass to an ocean world! 
Cloud-hung Hawaii. 

Guam ’s green reef astern. 

It’s time to take our notebooks out and learn 

About the Philippines, our future station ; 

Advice supplied by first-hand information. 

Writes A: ‘‘Take every bloomin’ thing you’ve got. 
You’ll need: it all, you’ll entertain a lot.’’ 

Writes B: ‘‘Leave everything you prize behind. 
There moths abound and thieves are most unkind.’’ 
**Boil all the water that you drink,’’ says C. 


, 


‘*But why drink water anyhow,’’ says D. 
‘*Enter Tom’s Dixie Kitchen and a glance 
Will make you feel in Canada or France.’’ 
**Keep quiet and the heat will pass you by,”’ 
Says E. Says F: ‘‘Take exercise or die.’’ 

And D. adds this, one’s low morale to aid: 
**Out in the Philippines,’’ he’s heard it said, 


‘‘Or any other Oriental station, 


One must lose hair or teeth or reputation.’’ 

This is a sad disclosure, I declare, 

I hope I do not lose my teeth or hair. 

Writes H: ‘‘Buy with discretion; count the cost.”’ 
‘*Buy on the spot,’’ warns J, ‘‘or all is lost.’’ 

‘*Let no one bleach your laundry on the soil,”’ 

Pleads K. ‘‘Lest you and Job match boil for boil.’’ 


’ 


‘**Listen,’’ says M. ‘‘There’s nothing here to dread 
But poundage—known as the Manila spread.”’ 
And here’s a hint from little Mrs. V: 

‘*You go out two, you’re sure to come back three.’’ 
The Transport siren signals ‘‘Guests depart!”’ 
Quick handshakes; some few tears. 

**Goodbye.’’ 

**Good luck.”’ 

How swiftly pass two years. 

An airplane escort skyward soared and whirled. 
Corregidor—pass to an ocean world! 

A glimpse of China. 

Nagasaki’s shore. 

Smiling, we take our note-books out once more. 
In full agreement we can understand 

All that was written there now at first-hand; 
Only one understatement we deplore— 


We went out two, we are returning FOUR. 
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Antiaircraft Rifle Marksmanship Training 
and Equipment 


Captain W. G. Layman, Infantry 


NE of the most interesting problems now being 

studied and tested is the development of proper 

training methods in both marksmanship and 
tactics, for use in antiaircraft defense. 

The importance of the airplane as an instrument of 
war cannot be disputed and, if enemy aircraft are per- 
mitted to wander here and there along the great at- 
mospheric highway, armed with machine guns, bombs, 
gas, and what not, they will do a great amount of 
damage. However, we must admit that the extent of 
such damage will be decreased in proportion to the 
measures which are taken for defense. 

In considering the present day tactics of the air- 
plane attack, we find that the low-flying attack is 
the most dangerous to troops and establishments. This 
is due to the surprise element and the greater ac- 
curacy with which bombs can be dropped when the 
airplane is flying at a low altitude. On the other 
hand, these attacks, because of their low altitude are 
most vulnerable to the fire of Infantry weapons. 

The low-flying attack airplane will seldom appear 
to elements of a marching column at a distance greater 
than 1000 yards. This is the ‘‘hedge hopping’’ type 
of attack when every advantage is taken of the terrain 
by the aircraft to conceal their approach. Flying low 
over the tree tops and at a height of from 50 to 100 
feet above the ground, they open their covering fire 
with machine guns, and upon reaching the column 
drop their bombs over a distance of several hundred 
yards. At speeds of present equipment the whole 
operation is over in slightly less than 30 seconds. 

So far as the Infantry is concerned, our best defense 
against attacking aireraft lies in the fire power of our 
own weapons, and the best method of stopping low- 
flying attacks is to shoot the ships down as fast as they 
come over, making such attacks so costly in equipment 


and negligible in results as to be prohibitive. This re- 
sult can be best accomplished by utilizing to the fullest 
extent the fire power of all Infantry weapons. The 
speed and short duration of these attacks indicate that 
the weapons best suited for combating them are those 
weapons which have extremely great flexibility in both 
elevation and traverse. These characteristics are 
found, first, in the principal arm of the Doughboy, the 
rifle; second and to a lesser degree, in the machine 
gun. The development of training methods which 
will insure proficiency in so placing the fire of these 
weapons against attacking aircraft as to insure the 
maximum result in hits, is a problem which merits 
the serious study of all officers. 

Recognizing the importance of creating interest in 
antiaircraft marksmanship, as well as the opportunity 
presented at the National Matches to spread the best 
known teaching methods, and to develop new ideas 
in this important phase of training, an Antiaireraft 
Section has been added to the Small Arms School of 
the National Matches at Camp Perry. During the 
past two years 2500 officers and men representing all 
branches and components of the Army, together with 
civilians from nearly every state in the Union, have 
been given training in antiaircraft rifle markmanship 
at this school. 

The methods of instruction used have in general 
followed T R 300-5. However, certain modifications 
which experience and tests during the past two years 
have proven to be desirable were made. These dif- 
ferences were in the method of teaching leads and in 
the sequence of training. A change was also made 
in the construction of the vertical and swinging 
targets, which improved their operation. 

The large number of students who desired to attend 
the school, and the limited time and facilities avail- 
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able, did not permit an extensive course of instruction. 

For these reasons the course was reduced to four hours, 

which was thought to be the minimum time necessary 

to cover the fundamentals. All firing was confined 
to the ealiber .22 rifle, and the following schedule of 
instruction was carried out: 

7:30- 8:00 A. M. Conference—outline of course—methods of 
instruction—principles of firing at moving 
targets—demonstration of positions—dem- 
onstration of lead and triangulation ex- 
ercises. 


§:00- 9:00 A. M. Practical work—triangulation exercises. 








9:00-10:00 A. M. Range firing at stationary targets. Each 
man fired the following table: 
Type 
of target Aiming point Number of shots and time 
At target a. Es es. 3.2. 3T. L’s. 


5 shots 5 shots 
30 seconds 30 seconds 


5 shots 
30 seconds 


5 shots 
30 seconds 


Parallel 





Oblique Do. Do. Do. Do. 


Vertical 


10:00-11:00 A. M. Range firing at moving targets as follows: 
Parallel target, 5 shots (1 shot per swing) 
Swinging target, 5 shots (1 shot per swing) 
Vertical target, 5 shots (1 shot per swing) 
Aiming exercises on the antiaircraft aim- 
ing table 
11:30 A. M.-12:00 Noon—Final examinations. 
1:30-4:00 P. M. Demonstration of the use of the indoor anti- 
aircraft caliber .22 range. 


11:00-11:30 A. M. 


The results attained were considered entirely satis- 
factory and proved the practicability of the course 
for emergency as well as for peace-time training. Ad- 
ditional time should be devoted to range practice with 
the caliber .22 rifle in order to attain the desired pro- 
ficiency in marksmanship, followed by such practice 
with the caliber .30 rifle against towed targets as is 
possible. 


Enthusiastic support was given to the antiaircraft 














Airplane in Motion Projected on a Moving Picture Screen 


team and individual matches which now form a part 
of the national match program, and which were fired 
at the completion of the school. 

The course fired in these matches was as follows: 

5 shots per man at parallel moving targets. 

5 shots per man at swinging target. 

5 shots per man at vertical moving target. 
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The team match was won by a team representing the 
6th U. S. Infantry. 

In addition to the outdoor training provided at the 
school, an effort was made to develop a practical in- 
door antiaircraft range which would maintain interest 
in this form of training when climatic or other condi- 
tions prevented outdoor work. 

Considerable thought was given to the problem of 
providing such a range, as it was realized that all in- 
stallations must be along simple and practical lines, 
and that complicated construction or excessive costs 
would kill interest in this training from the beginning. 
Targets moving along the side walls or directly over- 
head require an elaborate arrangement of bullet stops 
and were discarded. It was finally decided to confine 
all firing to one end of the range, where the construc- 
tion of bullet stops could be easily provided from metal, 
sand bags, or other suitable material. Such an ar- 
rangement would also permit the range to be used for 
all kinds of small-bore work. 

The question of suitable targets was then considered. 
It was decided to test a method of projecting targets of 
moving airplanes on a specially constructed screen, 
and the practicability of firing at such targets with 
the caliber .22 rifle. 

With the cooperation of the Chief of Infantry and 
the Signal Corps a moving picture was developed, 
showing a single airplane flying in the movements 
normally used in attacking columns of troops or trans- 
port. The moving picture film used at Camp Perry 
shows an airplane in movement directly towards the 
front, moving parallel, and at different angles up and 
down the sereen. In the first part of the picture each 
flight is repeated four times before the direction of ap- 
proach is changed. Later, the flights are mixed up 
so that the firer does not know from what angle the 
airplane will cross the screen. 

The Holmes portable projector was selected as the 
best available machine which could be used in pro- 
jecting this film. This type of machine was ideal for 
the purpose, as it is light, can be easily transported in a 
medium sized hand bag, and can be quickly attached 
to any electric light socket. It is equipped for either 
direct or alternating current, and has a small shutter 
arrangement which can be thrown in front of the light 
to protect the film while the machine is stopped and the 
picture remains projected on the screen. These ma- 
chines are very easy to operate, are excellent for 
showing any standard type training film, and can be 
purchased at a nominal cost. At present writing each 
corps area headquarters is allotted one machine. 

The construction of a suitable screen offered no 
serious difficulties. A screen similar to the one dis- 
cussed here is very simple and can be constructed at 
a maximum cost of ten dollars. Such a screen can be 
hung on hinges from the roof or ceiling of the room 
where the range is installed, and when not in use can 
be raised out of position to permit the range to be 
used for other small-bore shooting. The sereen was 
constructed as follows: 


A wooden frame 6 feet x 8 feet x 1 foot (inside di- 
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mensions) was built, which for the Camp Perry range 
was supported on each side by a 2 inch x 4 inch x 10 
foot strip of lumber. It was necessary to support the 
frame in this manner because the roof of this partic- 
ular range consisted of canvas. 

Two holes 8 inches x 10 inches were cut in the top, 
bottom, and both sides of the frame, spaced equally, 
and in them were placed 100-watt electric lights. In 
rear of these lights and attached to the frame were 
placed small metal reflectors. 

The rear of the frame was covered with a drop 
curtain of canvas, weighted so as to stay in position, 
with the inside painted white. 

The front of the frame, or screen proper, consisted 
of a 6 foot x 8 foot light frame constructed out of 1 
inch x 2 inch lumber, covered with heavy muslin or 
sheeting and drawn as tight as possible. This frame 
was then covered with paper in the same manner as 
landscape targets are pasted, the idea being to elimi- 
nate all wrinkles. The screen was then plaed in the 
frame and held in position by turn blocks. 

The firers take position about 60 feet from the screen, 
depending upon the location of the machine and the 
length of the building. The picture is projected on the 
screen, and at the command of the officer in charge fire 
is opened at the airplane as it moves across the sereen. 
The instant the bullet strikes the screen the light is 
released through the bullet hole, showing the exact 























Indoor A. A. Range—Showing Screen for Moving Pictures 


strike of the bullet, thus informing the firing line 
whether the firers’ shot was a hit or a miss. 

The bullet holes in the screen are pasted from the 
rear with regular issue pasters. The life of these 
screen targets was found to be quite long, as many as 
300 shots being fired before it was necessary to re- 
place the paper. 

The size of the airplane target projected on the 
screen varied in length and width from a minimum of 
three inches to a maximum of ten inches. Targets 
moving directly toward the firer, as first seen in the 
distance, had a width of about three inches, increasing 
in size as they approached until they were ten inches in 
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width. The size of the parallel moving target was 
about ten inches in length and remained constant. 

The moving picture feature of the indoor range was 
received with enthusiasm by more than 1200 officers 
and men who completed the antiaircraft rifle marks- 
manship course, as well as by many others who attended 
the matches. 

It is believed to be a realistic and interesting as well 
as a practical method of indoor training for both 
Regular Army and National Guard. Tests will be 











Arrangement of Lights in back of the Screen 


made during the winter to develop this film further 
for use as a training film. 

Two other types of targets for indoor antiaircraft 
training were tested and found to be practical. One 
consisted of a number of targets, operated from the 
firing line by means of ropes and pulleys. On this 
type of range targets set up as follows: 

A swinging target in the center, flanked on either 
side by vertical targets. A parallel moving target can 
be very easily provided for such a range. This range 
is really a miniature of the outdoor range. 

The other method tested used the same sereen as 
was used in projecting the moving picture airplane 
target. Miniature airplanes constructed of wood were 
suspended on wires running at different angles from 
the ceiling and walls. By means of a strong reflector 
light (which in this case was a headlight removed 
from a motor truck) held behind the miniature air- 
plane, a shadow of the airplane is cast on the screen. 
Such a shadow presents a suitable firing target and 
can be made to move across the screen by pulling the 
airplane along the wire. The direction of the target 
in this method is controlled by the wire. However, if 
it is desired to vary the direction of the target while 
on the screen, the reflector can be moved and the target 
made to move in any direction. 

The targets discussed above can be installed in any 
indoor range or armory, or in any building where a 
suitable bullet stop can be provided. 

While time did not permit as extensive a test of 
these targets as is desirable to perfect the details, it 
is believed the test proved conclusively the practic- 
ability of the indoor range for training in certain 
phases of antiaircraft rifle marksmanship. 



















































The Philippines 


Major Vicente Lim, 45th Infantry (Philippine Scouts) 


OW-A-DAYS when commercial expansion is of 
paramount interest to the first power nations, 
countries of sparse population and still un- 

touched natural resources have assumed special inter- 


, 


est. These ‘‘industrial vacuums,’’ as Dr. Bond so 
aptly termed them, are too few for the countries that 
need them; hence the increased demand for them. 

Tucked in between the Pacific and the China Sea 
is such an ‘‘industrial vacuum’’ commonly called the 
Philippine Islands: Peopled by Malayans with a 
mixture of Chinese or Spanish blood, the archipelago 
has been constantly under the influence of a stronger 
power. 

The history of the Philippines is full of struggles 
to be free from bondage, always unsuccessful but 
never completely repressed. For more than three hun- 
dred years the Spaniards ruled the archipelago, im- 
planting the Catholic religion in all the islands ex- 
cept Mindanao. Church and State were very closely 
united, and by the 19th Century the Church had be- 
come so powerful that the Archbishop of Manila was 
the real ruler in the islands, and the Governor Gen- 
eral but a figure-head. On, account of this increased 
temporal power and the vast estates acquired by 
religious corporations, the missionaries who at first 
were the protectors and edueators of the Filipino 
people were changed into opponents of their progress 
and enlightenment, because of extreme conservatism 
and the fear of loosening the ties that bound the Fili- 
pinos to the Church and Spain. As a result there was a 
widespread revolution in 1896. It was then that 
Emilio Aguinaldo became the leader of the Filipinos. 
Unable to cope successfully with the situation by means 
of arms, Primo De Rivera, recently Dictator of Spain, 
entered with Aguinaldo and the other Filipino leaders 
into a compromise which left matters in a state of 
suspended animation until the United States declared 
War against Spain in 1898. 

One bright May morning the battle of Manila Bay 
gave victory to Commodore Dewey, who immediately 
blockaded the city of Manila. Far from his base, with 
no army to support him, Dewey gave 30,000 rifles to 
Aguinaldo, to whom he had furnished transportation 
from Singapore through the mediation of the Ameri- 
can consul in that city. Aguinaldo persuaded the 
Filipinos to fight with the Americans, as he said the 
great American Commodore had promised him the 
independence of the Philippines. This was later denied 
by Dewey in the congressional investigation. During 
the blockade, and while the American soldiers were on 
the way, the Filipinos were conquering the small Span- 
ish posts all over the islands. When the first con- 
tingent of 10,000 American soldiers arrived, only the 
city of Manila remained under the Spanish flag, and 
it was besieged by the Filipinos who were aided by 
Admiral Dewey. 


es 
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The arrival of the American Army under the com- 
mand of General Merritt, with definite instructions 
from the President, changed this relationship of mutual 
helpfulness to watchful suspicions. After the surren- 
der of Manila, in order to minimize the possibility of 
friction, the Filipino forces were told to keep out of 
the city limits, and thus, Americans within and F'li- 
pinos without, the two forces faced each other for five 
months of increasing friction. Finally hostilities broke 
out in what is known as the Philippine Insurrection, 
which lasted until 1901. With that unsuccessful 
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struggle still fresh in their minds, the Filipinos thrill 
at the thought of immediate and absolute independ- 
ence. 

An observer with eyes only for external features 
would be right in saying that surely the Filipinos 
should be thankful to be under the American flag. 
During the 28 years of American tutelage, the islands 
have undergone an almost increditable transformation. 
In government, Filipino participation has been in- 
creased so that at present only the governor general, 
the vice governor, several judges in the supreme court 
and courts of first instance, and a few bureau chiefs, 
are Americans. The Philippine legislature and all the 
provincial and municipal authorities are composed of 
Filipinos. The influence of the efforts of the United 
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States to establish self government in the Philippines 
has extended far beyond the limits of the archipelago. 
It has reached every part of Asia, where the people 
dream of free institutions and representative govern- 
ment; it has brought hope and inspiration to millions 
of subjugated natives, who see in these new ideas a 
promise for the future; it has shaken seriously the 
colonial offices of European countries. Indeed no 
news of the Philippines and its development was al- 
lowed to appear in any periodical in the colonies; yet 
news of the beneficent innovations filtered through 
India, Malaysia, and even in Asia Minor. Representa- 
tive Hindus say that the Indian movement for home 
rule has been largely Gue to American policy in the 
Philippines; the pressure of native opinion in Java, 
Ceylon, and Indo-China, which has led to native par- 
ticipation in government in those colonies, sprang 
largely from the same source. Mr. Charles Crane, in 
his report on his mission for the United States to Asia 
Minor in 1918, states that he found everywhere an 
eagerness that the United States should accept a man- 
date for those people in order that the Americans 
might do for them what had been done for the Fili- 
pinos. The Chinese, too, say that their belief in the 
honor and unselfishness of America is due largely to 
the Philippine policy. 

In education, progress has been almost incredible. 
Almost before the sound of musketry had ceased, 
schools were established in which the erst-while antago- 
nists were the teachers, and the children of the insur- 
rectos were eager pupils. In a few years the system 
of education, patterned after the American system, 
was in full force. It has been so successful that now 
English is spoken throughout the islands and it is 
estimated that more than 2,000,000 Filipinos, or 20 
per cent, speak English now whereas after the three 
centuries of Spanish rule only 7 per cent spoke 
Spanish. The public school system extends from the 
primary school in every small barrio or district to the 
University of the Philippines. The principle that 
underlies this system is that popular education is the 
life of a nation, a principle for which Rizal, the great- 
est Filipino patriot, worked and died. Fully 27 per 
cent of the Philippine revenue is devoted to public 
education, yet every year there are more pupils than 
ean be accommodated in the schools. Just as the 
greatest legacy of Spain to the Filipino is Christianity, 
so America’s greatest contribution to his civilization is 
the diffusion of the English language and American 
ideals in the Islands. 

The great increase of school attendance is due to the 
fact that more children are finding an opportunity to 
go to school than ever before, on account of the growth 
of commerce and industry brought about by improved 
conditions of transportation, finance, public order, and 
the opening of markets. Statistics show that from 
1909, when the Payne Bill established free trade be- 
tween the United States and the Philippines, the gross 
trade of the Philippines nearly doubled for the first 
three years, and went on increasing until in 1920 it 
reached the remarkable total of $300,000,000. 

If the savings of the people can be taken as an index 
to their prosperity, figures of the postal savings bank 
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established in 1907 will be most interesting. By 1913 
it had 40,000 depositors and more than $1,500,000 on 
deposit ; in 1920 there were 107,000 depositors and the 
deposits totalled about $4,000,000. 

But the advantages have not been wholly on the 
side of the Philippine Islands. I have heard it said 
that the Islands have been and are still a source of 
expense to this country and a weakness to its national 
defense. This is far from being true. The great ex- 
pense incident to the American occupation and Philip- 
pine Insurrection was the logical outcome of the Span- 














The University of the Philippines at Manila. Evidence of the 
American Influence. 


ish-American War; therefore it can not properly be 
placed as a debit against the Philippine Islands. After 
peace was established, all expenses of the insular 
government were paid from local revenues, and the 
only direct expense of the United States has been the 
cost of maintaining of a portion of the Army and the 
Navy in the Islands, and in building island defenses. 
But even if the Philippines were eliminated, the Navy 
could not be decreased, because of our extended coast 
line, the Panama Canal, and possessions in the Pacific 
such as Alaska, Hawaii, and Guam. 

Possession of the Philippines awakened the interest 
of the American people in the Orient, and subsequently 
led them to take advantage of its tremendous oppor- 
tunities. Thus American trade has rapidly expanded 
in the Pacific. In the Philippines alone, American 
trade increased from less than $6,000,000 in 1895 to 
more than $171,000,000 in 1926. While in 1900 only 
5 per cent of the total trade of the United States was 
with the Orient, it increased to 21 per cent in 1923. 

With the coming of the American flag to the Philip- 
pines, the United States was compelled to think and 
act in terms of an Asiatic power. As such it pro- 
mulgated the Open Door policy, which not only halted 
the impending partition of China but also gave the 
United States a place of commanding influence in the 
destiny of the Pacific. The European powers had for 
centuries been intrenching themselves in the East to 
secure its trade. England had Singapore, Hong-Kong, 
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and Kowloon; France, through its hold on Indo-China, 
controlled Saigon and Haiphong and the provinces of 
Kwantung, Kwangsi, and Yunan; Germany had the 
Bay of Kiaochow; Russia had Dalny, Port Arthur, 
and the province of Liaotung Peninsula; Portugal 
held Macao; and Japan secured Formosa and Korea. 
With the Boxer uprising in 1900 these powers would 
have had ample excuse to partition China exclusively 
among themselves, but the United States, through the 
presence of American troops in the Philippines, was 
able to rush two regiments of infantry to the scene 
and thus take active part and voice in the settlement 
of affairs. This resulted in what is known as the 
principle of Territorial Integrity of China, which be- 
came linked thereafter with the Open Door policy. 
Without these master strokes of American diplomacy, 
made possible by the presence of American forces in 
the Philippines, this country would have lost in the 
race for trade supremacy in the Pacific; and China 
would no longer be a nation, but a group of posses- 
sions. 

The Philippines are therefore of great interest to 
European powers and the preservation of their colonies 
because these Islands act as a buffer state that pre- 
vents the advance of Japan into the Islands of Oceania. 
The United States, by its possession of the Philippines, 
holds in her hands the balance of power in the Pacific. 
In view of these facts the solution of the Philippine 
problem is mingled with that of the Far East as a 
whole, and its successful outcome will mean the preser- 
vation of peace, not only in the Pacific but also of 
the world. 

Let us now turn our attention to the economic value 
of the islands of the United States. The tropical posi- 
tion of the Philippines and the great fertility of her 
soil make its future development of special interest 
to this country. Continued prosperity in the United 
States makes the necessities of life more numerous and 
complicated, and manufacturers are becoming more 
and more dependent upon tropical products. <A par- 
tial list of these imported products which enter into 
American social and industrial life includes sugar and 
molasses, rubber and gutta percha, vegetable oils, 
cocoanut and its products, tobacco and its products, 
fibers of all kinds, cabinet woods, coffee, cocoa, fruits 
and nuts, gums and resins, spices, quinine, indigo, 
kapok, wood pulp, dye woods and extracts, peral 
shells, sago, rice, sponges, tan bark, and others. The 
United States consumes more tropical products than 
any other nation in the world; its annual imports of 
wood and raw materials from the tropics amount now 
to more than $2,000,000,000. The Philippines today 
furnish about $100,000,000 of this import. According 
to experts, the Philippines can successfully grow all 
these tropical products and can supply the United 
States in sufficient quantities to free them from de- 
pendence upon foreign countries, with their tariff regu- 
lations and restrictions. 

Today the Philippines hold a natural monopoly of 
Manila hemp, which is essential in the manufacture of 
binder twine and many other rope articles. As one 
planter expressed it, Mindanao alone could produce 
enough hemp to bind the entire wheat crop of America. 
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It could also produce almost unlimited quantities of 
maguey and other fibers. The Islands are among the 
largest producers of copra and cocoanut oil, so indis- 
pensable in many food products. The forest wealth 
is now 100 years over-ripe, and only awaits cutting in 
order to supply the world’s fast diminishing store of 
hard woods. 

But of all these products rubber is the most interest- 


ing. Americans consume 75 per cent of the world , 
supply of rubber. In 1923, when England levied an 
export tax on rubber grown in her tropical possessions, ) 


commodities made out of it went skyrocketing in price, 
and manufacturers here went frantically in search of 
lands in which to grow their own rubber. It was then 
found out by experts that there are 1,500,000 acres 
of potential rubber land in Mindanao capable of 
producing 300,000 tons of rubber, or about two-thirds 
of the annual rubber consumption of the United 
States. 

These facts show the possible economic value of the 
Philippines to the American people as a source of 
supply for tropical products. Geographical proximity 
to China, destined to be the world’s greatest market, 
makes the Islands the best trade base for American 
products in the east. Lord Northcliff, who visited 
Manila shortly before his death, said, ‘‘The interest 
of most Americans in the Philippines is sentimental, 
but the British and Australians know Manila as prob- 
ably the finest distributing center in the East, not ex- 
cepting Hong-Kong.”’ 

Admiral Hilary P. Jones testified before the Senate 
in 1924, ‘‘The Navy considers that we must possess 
bases in the Philippines. They are vital to our opera- 
tions in the western Pacific—thus so vital that I con- 
sider their abandonment tantamount to abandonment 
of our ability to protect our interest in the Far East.”’ 

In view of all these facts, we can clearly see that 
the possession of the Philippines by the United States 
has resulted in big gain both for Americans and Fili- 
pinos. The work of America in the Philippines is one 
that any nation might be well proud of, an epic of 
achievement unprecedented in world history. It has 
meant to the Filipinos peace and security, progress 
and prosperity, liberty and opportunity. On account 
of a better standard of living, a happier frame of 
mind, and a more general prosperity, the present 
Filipino generation is stronger in constitution, more 
equable in temperament, and broader in conceptions. 
To Americans it has meant more business opportuni- 
ties, a wider sphere of influence, and greater impor- 
tance as a world power. 

It is therefore of paramount importance that the 
Philippine problem be solved to the satisfaction of 
both parties. This problem, however, is surrounded 
by an artificial atmosphere. The good intentions of 
America are vitiated and misinterpreted by not a.few 
Americans, well intentioned enough, who, when dem- 
onstrating that the separation of the Philippines from 
America would be a calamity to the former, have not 
been always thoughtful about the self respect and sus 
ceptibilities of so sensitive and high spirited a people 
as the Filipinos. Thus, instead of touching theif 
better nature and enlisting their self interest, they 
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succeed only in hurting their pride and arousing their 
passions. Such a course has aided no one but those 
who find zest in animosity. Distrust replaces confi- 
dence. The Filipinos are made to feel the necessity 
of self defense. Americans are made to appear in 
the light of foes rather than friends, of condescending 
masters rather than willing helpers. With so bane- 
ful an atmosphere, it is not astonishing that in spite 
of the Filipinos’ deep feeling of appreciation for the 
blessings America has given them, they have raised a 
ery against the continued relationship with their bene- 
factors. Several formulas have been presented for the 
solution of this problem; the three best known being: 
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(1) complete and immediate separation; (2) perma- 
nent annexation; and (3) complete local autonomy, 
with eventual separation. Whatever formula is taken 
for the solution, it must fulfill three responsibilities : 
(1) the responsibility of the Filipinos to themselves to 
keep their country a fit place in which to live; (2) the 
responsibility of America to the Filipinos to give them 
a chance to live as a nation in a reasonably safe and 
satisfactory manner; and, (3) the responsibility of 
America to herself to make morally sure that her 
possible withdrawal from the Philippines will not open 
the way to conflict in the Pacifie which might de- 
velop into a world conflagration. 
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Next Month in the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 


INDUSTRY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE, by Major General G. V. H. Moseley—Wherein General 
Moseley continues his illuminating discussion. 


NEW DEVELOPMENT IN WARFARE, by General C. P. Summerall—tIn which our former Chief 
of Staff comments upon the Air Corps, the Chemical Warfare Service, and the 


Bitcue, by Major Edwin E. Schwien—A narrative description of the maneuvers of a 
French infantry division over terrain similar to that of Fort Benning. 


Hawa Net, by Lieutenant G. A. Hadsell—A delightful account of experiences and con- 


THe British ArMy Exercises or 1930, by Captain B. H. Liddell-Hart—The British 
manuevers used as a vehicle for some thoughts on warfare. 


THE TACTICAL USE OF SMOKE BY THE INFANTRY REGIMENT, by Major Edward M. Almond- 
In which the author presents practical examples to complement his general dis- 
cussion of the same subject which begins on page 25 of this issue. 


PrRAcTICAL PEACE-TIME LEADERSHIP, by Major A. W. Griswold—A subject usually dis- 
cussed in highbrow language presented in a manner that is easy to read and 


Reservist Fretp Trainine, by Lieutenant Colonel H. A. Finch—The conduct of active 


Anp—other good articles not yet definitely selected. 























































































































































































































Comparative Test of Three Methods of 
Machine Gun Antiaircraft Fire Control 


Prepared from the Official Reports of the Statistical Section (Antiaircraft) Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds 


HE test described herein, in which the relative 
efficiency of three methods of machine gun anti- 
aircraft fire control are compared, was conduct- 
ed at Aberdeen Proving Grounds during the month 
of October of the present year. The three methods 
tested were: (1) fire control with the Boyd-Greene 
Sight; (2) fire control with the Negrotto Sight; and 
(3) fire control with tracer ammunition. The results 
of this test should be of interest to the entire Service. 

The Boyd-Greene Sight and its use were fully de- 
scribed in the INFANTRY JOURNAL for October 
1929. 

The Negrotto Sight was developed by Captain Sid- 
ney H. Negrotto of the Infantry School and was used 
as the basis of training in antiaircraft machine gun 
marksmanship in the Small Arms Firing School at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, during the past summer. It con- 
sists of a metal bar attached to the slide on the rear 
sight leaf. At the point of attachment there is a 
longitudinal slot cut for adjusting the sight for vari- 
ous speeds of the target. At the outer end of the bar 
there is a large peep-hole for laying on the target. 
The bar may be swung upward to a vertical position 
or to any angle, depending on the angle at which the 
target approaches the gun, thus automatically giving 
the gunner the correct combined lateral and vertical 
lead. The sight is extremely simple in design and 

















The Negrotto Sight 


construction. It can be made by any company me- 
chanie and attached to the rear sight leaf slide without 
modification of existing equipment. When not in use 
the sight is folded along the longer axis of the sight 
leaf in such a way as not to be subject to damage in 
the usual rough handling of the gun incident to field 
service. The use of the sight can be taught to a ma- 


chine gun company of average men in a very short 
period of time since the technique of fire with the sight 
is exceedingly simple. 

The Test 

The object of the test as set forth in paragraph 2, 
Serial No. M-92-D, Statistical Section, Antiaircraft, 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Maryland, dated October 
24, 1930, was: 

‘‘A competitive test under similar conditions of 
weather and visibility between the Boyd-Greene Sight 
(M-91-D), the Negrotto Sight (M-92-D), and Indi- 
vidual Tracer (M-93-D). In each case the order was 
to track and fire at will on a whistle signal from the 
battery commander after clearance had been given by 
the safety officer.’’ 

A battery of two guns was used. The guns were 
mounted on the regular firing points and the sights 
being tested were attached to the guns. 

**Crossing courses were flown in three groups. There 
were about three courses in each group. The first 
group was at very close, the second at longer range and 
the third at still longer range. The target maneuvered 
in speed and altitude while crossing.’’ (par. 3 b, M- 
92-D) 

Tracer visibility was good, weather cold, and a strong 
right to left wind was blowing.’’ (par. 5 a, M-93-D) 

The same gunners were used for the firing of the 
three methods compared in the test. The towing plane 
simulated service conditions as closely as it was pos- 
sible to do so under the conditions of the test. The 
gunners were not permitted to track the target until 
the whistle signal was given to commence firing. 


Results of Test 

The table on the following page gives the results of 
the test, the results of the towed target firing just prior 
to the test the relative efficiency of the three methods 
tested, and other pertinent data. 

This tabulation does not include two preliminary 
practices fired with the Boyd-Greene Sight and two 
fired with the Negrotto Sight. The results of these 
four practices were : 

Negrotto Sight: 


PIUe MEMOS 2.2 2. ese sees 75 hits (day firing) 
Second practice .......... 33 hits (night firing) 
Boyd-Greene Sight : 
a Ee 0 hits (day firing) 
Second practice .............. 2 hits (day firing) 


The courses flown for these four practices were 
maneuvering and at an average slant range of about 
765 yards; altitude about 500 yards. 
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_ Towed-target Firing prior to Test Results of test 
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(a) The Negrotto Sight and its use were explained and demon- (d) This figure is only approximate as all of the data are not / 
strated to the gunners in about 30 minutes, after which available. i 
towed-target firing began. The gunners were experienced (e) Due to ten stoppages during the firing with the Negrotto } 
in machine gunnery except four Marine sergeants who did Sight, the number of rounds fired per gun per minute was 
part of the firing with this sight prior to the test. considerably less than that fired with the other two meth- 
(b) These gunners had been firing almost continuously for four ods compared in the test. These stoppages entailed delay 
months with tracer adjustment and were highly proficient thereby causing the accuracy to suffer somewhat as the 
in this method of fire control. gun must be re-layed after each stoppage is reduced. Had 
(c) The gunners were given two weeks’ preliminary training in the same rate of fire been maintained as with the other 
the use of the Boyd-Greene Sight; they were experinced two methods, the Negrotto Sight would have made approx- 
in machine gunnery. After the preliminary training two imately 20.0 hits per gun per minute. ' 
practices of four courses were fired, resulting in a total (f) The two preliminary practices are not considered in this 
of two hits. After this the gunners were given additional figure. 
training in the use of the sight. The official report (g) By considering the two preliminary practices this percentage 
(M-66-D series 1930) stated that “it will take quite a bit would be 0.89, and would reduce further the percentage of 








of firing to train gunners to use this sight satisfactorily.” hits for all firing. 





Conclusions are available and adjustment thereby suffers. In 

While the Statistical Section did not disclose its this practice, = wae 3 good test of the mgnt—the 
conclusions in its reports, it is obvious from a study tracers merely aided observers to compare results. 

of these reports in connection with the firing records Fire control with tracer ammunition is of course 


that the fire control with the Negrotto sight was su- the ideal method and, while this method showed up 
perior to the other two methods, both in the test and well in the test, it must be remembered that the gun- 
in the firing prior thereto. In the test the Negrotto ners had considerably more training in this method 
method fell below its previous high record, while the than it will be possible for the Infantry ever to have. 
other two methods showed an increase in fire efficiency It is the normal .30 caliber machine gun practice in 
over their previous records. The Negrotto method fell the Coast Artillery. Because of the curious optical 
below its previous record probably because of the large effect created when firing tracer ammunition at aerial 
number of stoppages that developed in the guns while targets, adjustment is difficult for the average gunner 
firing with this method. Since the average firing time unless aided by sights. 
for each course with the Negrotto Sight was only six While the Boyd-Greene Sight showed up better in 
and a half seconds, the deduction of time for correct- the test than in the firing prior to the test, the results 
ing the ten stoppages and re-laying of the guns not are not commensurate with the amount of training 
only reduced this time considerably, as well as the and the large expenditure of ammunition. The gun- 
time for adjustment of fire, but was bound to effect ners were excellent and had had three weeks training 
the results adversely. Because of these stoppages-the in the use of that sight. This training consisted of two 
Negrotto method fired 50 rounds per gun per minute weeks preliminary training and one week of towed- 
fewer than were fired with the other two methods in target firing. The firing consisted of 45 courses with 
the test. The tracer method had 8.8 seconds on the an expenditure of 8,000 rounds of ammunition, or 
average for each course fired, and only two stoppages. 4,000 rounds per gunner. Such an expenditure of 
With reference to the firing with the Negrotto Sight ammunition is of course prohibitive in the Infantry. 
paragraph 5b of the report makes the following com- __ In any method of machine gun, fire control, training 
ment : time, and hits per gun per minute are the decisive fae- 
tors. The relative efficiency, therefore, of any method 
‘‘Ammunition was loaded three tracer to twelve must be judged on these factors. Moreover, training 
ball cartridges. This is not a good loading for short methods and technique must be extremely simple and 
ranges as the target is in the field for such a short comprehensive, and material suitable for service con- 
time, not more than three or four bursts of tracer ditions. 





























Defense Against Tanks 


Lieutenant Colonel K. B. Edmunds, Cavalry 


ISCUSSIONS of tank actions or defense against 

tanks should be based on certain assumed char- 

acteristics of the future tank, for the purpose 
of the present discussion they are: 

a. Invulnerability to anything but a direct hit by 
artillery. 

b. A maneuvering speed of from 10 to 60 miles 
an hour on any terrain over which the tank can op- 
erate at all. 

e. <A radius of action and a freedom from mechan- 
ical faults equal to those of the present automobile. 

To anyone who has followed the recent developments 
of the track-laying or the combination wheel and track 
vehicle, both in this country and abroad, it will be 
evident that these assumptions are by no means vi- 
sionary and that there will be tanks with these charac- 
teristics or with characteristics closely approaching 
them in our next war. It is high time for us to de- 
velop some ideas for their tactical use in both offense 
and defense. 

In another paper’ the conclusion is reached that a 
mechanized foree, as a separate arm, is a weapon of 
the army commander and that he will use it in attack 
in the direction of the main blow of his army, and 
against objectives well in rear of the objectives of 
his infantry divisions. In considering the defensive 
it is necessary to realize that fast tanks will also be 
present in the attacking divisions and corps, and that 
defensive measures must be taken along the whole 
front of an army position, as well as on any exposed 
flank, excepting only on those portions which the ter- 
rain makes obviously impracticable for tank maneuver. 


Present Defensive Measures 

Apparently our present defensive measures are lim- 
ited to developments of the World War anti-Tank gun. 
The Field Artillery is very properly turning its at- 
tention to fire on rapidly moving targets, and we may 
expect a larger percentage of hits on such targets in 
peace-time practice as a result of this training. But 
we must guard against the conclusion that results on 
the battlefield will even approximate those on the 
target range. 

The division artillery field order, on the defensive, 
usually directs that two or more guns in each (infan- 
try) brigade sector be located for antitank defense. 
Defense in depth may be obtained by directing the 
most advanced batteries of the supporting artillery 
to select alternate gun positions for antitank employ- 
ment. 

Further than this we can not expect field artillery to 
go until a new doetrine for the defense is developed. 


() “Tactics of a Mechanized Force, A Prophecy,” Cavalry 
Journal and Field Artillery Journal, July, 1930. 
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Its present measures can be considered adequate only 
on the assumption that they will be effective in stop- 
ping a very large proportion of fast tanks before the 
latter can penetrate the organized defensive areas. 

The Infantry has recently made a heavy increase 
in the number of 37 mm. guns with the regiment, and 
they now also appear in the cavalry regiments. While 
these guns are not intended exclusively for use against 
tanks, their battle positions are such that they can 
be used for that purpose. The efficacy of their fire 
against tanks, however, has not been fully demon- 
strated. 


Defense by Counterattack 

So far as is known by the writer, the system of de- 
fense by antitank guns and 37 mm. guns is the only 
system contemplated at present in our Service. Its 
disadvantages are quite apparent: 

a. We may expect a tank attack to be supported 
closely by artillery using direct fire. As the attacker 
has the initiative, he can concentrate a number of guns 
to support an attack at the point selected greater than 
the number of antitank guns in the defense at that 
point. The fire of these supporting guns being direct- 
ed at stationary targets (the antitank gun of the de- 
fense) will be more effective than the defensive fires 
on rapidly moving tanks. 

b. Antitank guns at the point selected for attack 
will be blinded by smoke. 

e. The system requires the use of an unreasonably 
great number of guns for any open warfare situation. 
The number necessary to defend the entire front and 
flanks of a field army would exceed the number of 
light guns in a field artillery brigade. These guns 
ean not be used for any purpose other than antitank ; 
they have no power of maneuver; and they must either 
be taken from the supporting artillery or added to the 
iarge number already with the divisions. The system 
may be likened to that of a country which defends its 
coast by spacing coast defense guns along it, rather 
than by building a mobile navy and by organizing its 
army for counterattacks on landings. 

In the future, defense by antitank guns will prob- 
ably be limited to those localities on the front and 
flanks of a field army which are most vital to hold, 
or which are most vulnerable to tank attack. The 


remainder of the ground held will be left to the 37 - 


mm. guns of the infantry and the cavalry. 

It is curious that, while we habitually oppose infan- 
try by infantry, cavalry by cavalry, and aviation by 
aviation, it has apparently not occurred to anyone to 
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oppose tanks by tanks.” The failure is probably 
result of our habit of regarding the tank as a purely 
infantry weapon, and an auxiliary of the assault bat- 
talion. The tacties of the fast tank will be entirely 
different from this, and will be much like the mounted 
attack and counterattack of cavalry. The shock 
action of a tank unit against a tank unit is no more 
fantastic than the collision of two bodies of cavalry, 
and we may expect in the future both the crash of 
tank against tank and the melee of individual tank 
fire duels at ranges short enough to insure hits—25 to 
100 yards. This deduction is perfectly reasonable 
from the characteristics of the fast tank. 

Presumably the organization of an army in defense 
will be similar to that of its attacking opponent. There 
will be division tank units for local counterattack 
against the tanks of the assault divisions, as well as 
an army mechanized force to meet the blow of the 
enemy ’s mechanized force. All of these units will be 
capable of rapid maneuver and concentration opposite 
points threatened, differing in this respect from the 
antitank guns, which are fixed in position. In counter- 
attack the units will have the advantage of meeting 
their opponents when the latter are disorganized by 
a long advance and by the resistance of the defending 
front line troops, and separated from their supporting 
artillery. 


Conduct of the Defense in a Division Sector 


Before considering the conduct of the defense it is 
necessary to indicate briefly the conduct of the attack. 
An army mechanized foree will probably consist of 
three main combatant elements: 

a. A shock component of several waves of light 
tanks ; 

b. A mopping-up and holding component of ma- 
chine gunners and automatic riflemen in carriers equal 
in speed and maneuvering ability to the light tank ; 

ce. Fire support, consisting of motorized artilley, 
also equal to the light tank in speed and maneuver. 

It is highly probable that all of these components 
will be present also in the division tank units, which 
will differ from the army mechanized force in size 
rather than in composition, They are all necessary, 
as neither foot troops nor division artilley can move 
fast enough to support and exploit an attack by fast 
tanks. 

Assume, now, an attack by a division tank unit 
leading the main blow of its division in an open warfare 
situation against a passive defense. The objective may 
be the enemy’s supporting artillery. The shock com- 
ponent will move out in two or more waves and pro- 
ceed through the enemy’s organized ground to its ob- 
jective. The holding component will immediately fol- 
low the shock component, organize the ground won, 


(*) The above was written before seeing the Infantry Basic 
Field Manual, Vol. II, which contemplates the use of tanks in 
counterattack. The publication named, however, is concerned 
principally with the tactics of the tank “as is” and devotes little 
attention to the tactics of the future fast tank. Quoting: “Ex- 
cept when tanks are employed in large numbers, tank vs. tank 
action is unlikely to occur frequently. When such action does 
occur, fast tanks with adequate fire power, preferably armed with 
semiautomatic cannon, will, through offensive action, be of great 
value as defense against hostile tanks.”” The manual also re- 
gards the “leading tank” as a weapon of the corps rather than 
of the division. . 
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and form a defensive line behind which the shock com- 
ponent may reorganize. The artillery component, at 
about the time of the ‘‘jump-off’’ and probably a 
little before, will take positions for direct fire and 
open on the antitank guns of the defense as the latter 
expose themselves. Having completed this mission, 
a matter of only a few minutes, the artillery will move 
forward rapidly to support the holding component. 

The infantry will follow the tank attack. This paper 
is not concerned with the coordination between tanks 
and infantry, but it may be remarked that the extreme 
difference in speed between the fast tank and foot 
troops make it necessary to start the tank attack after 
the infantry attack is well developed, when the defend- 
ing outposts have been driven in and the front lines of 
the attack are close to the main line of resistance. In 
this case the tanks would pass through the intervals be- 
tween friendly infantry units. An alternative would 
be to have, in addition to the ‘‘leading tanks’’ de- 
scribed above, ‘‘accompanying tanks’’ for close in- 
fantry support. This, however, would cause undesir- 
able dispersion of tank effort. 
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Assuming an average speed of 20 miles an hour and 
a distance of not more than 5,000 yards from the 
‘*jump-off’’ to the tank objective, those vehicles of the 
shock and holding components which succeed in win- 
ning through the organized defense will be on their 
objective in from five to ten minutes after the depar- 
ture, and a few minutes more will see the arrival of 
the artillery component. It is evident from this that 
a counterattack by the defense cannot expect to meet 
the attacking tanks either in front of the organized 
defensive position or on the position. The battle of 
the tanks will take place after the organized battle 
position has been penetrated by the attacking tanks. 

What, then, becomes of the defending infantry on 
the battle position? It is not to be expected that they 
will be completely destroyed. A combat group will 
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be destroyed only when an attacking tank passes di- 
rectly over its position, and the tanks will rather seek 
the lines of least resistance and pass through the inter- 
vals. The tanks will break wire, will destroy a pro- 
portion of infantry weapons, will divert the fire of the 
defense from the attacking infantry, will disrupt com- 
munications—but they cannot be expected completely 
to annihilate the defense. 

The infantry, or dismounted cavalry, remaining on 
the battle position must be trained to continue their 
resistance after their lines are penetrated by the tanks. 
Of course we have this principle already as applied 
to an infantry infiltration, but it must be expected 
to apply also to the enormously faster penetration of 
the fast tanks. While we have no historical examples 
of attacks by fast tanks, such as that described above, 
we have the analogy of a mounted attack by cavalry 
against dismounted troops. There were several of 
these which were successful during the World War in 
Palestine and, on a smaller scale, on the Western Front. 
It is noteworthy that the infantry resistance, whether 
German or Turk, ceased as soon as the lines were pene- 
trated by the horsemen. Compare this with Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo, where the French cavalry pene- 
trated between the British squares and remained there 
for some time without being able to break them. It 
is only a few years ago that our Infantry was trained 
to meet a cavalry attack by. rallying by squad or 
section. The spirit of this training must be revived 
in a different form. 

Hedges of bayonets backed by the fire of small arms 
are no obstacle to tanks as they are to horsemen. How- 
ever, we can place the combat groups on ground which 
is difficult for tank movement, then, by artificial means, 
protect them further from physical contact. If no 
other means can be found, ground grenades are suffi- 
ciently portable for open warfare and might well dis- 
place, in our transportation, wire which has become 
less effective with the advent of the fast tank, and 
which takes longer to install. A few large ground 
grenades distributed along the front and fianks of each 
combat group should break the formation of tanks and 
cause them to flow between, rather than over, these 
islands of defense, which can then continue their resis- 
tance until relieved by counterattack. 

The extent to which these passive measures of de- 
fense are installed will depend largely on the time 
and materials available with which to organize the 
ground, but a few grenades would be at least as close 
to the troops as the combat trains. The means avail- 
able should, in any case, be concentrated on the forti- 
fication of localities actually oceupied, rather than 
seattered in an attempt to make an impenetrable bar- 
rier along the whole front, as the latter system will 
fail to give an adequate defense anywhere and will 
hamper the maneuver of the defending troops. 

The maneuvers of the tanks of the defense will be 
similar to those of any defensive reserve. As soon as 
the direction of the main blow of the attack can be 
determined, the tanks of the reserve will be moved to 
a position from which to launch a counterattack. The 
eonduct of the counterattack will be similar to the 
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conduct of the attack described above. The shock 
component will be directed on the shock component of 
the attacking force. The holding component will prob- 
ably be directed on the battle position, The artillery 
component will support the counterattack by direct 
fire, its targets in this case being the hostile tanks. 
The infantry reserve will move to restore the battle 
position and relieve the troops deployed thereon. 


Conduct of the Army Defense 

The action described above will be repeated in each 
division sector along the entire front of battle. Where 
the tank forces are nearly equal the advantage should 
lie with the defense. The offense will win where, by 
massing tanks, it is possible to get through the organ- 
ized defensive area with a sufficient tank reserve to 
dispose of the tanks of the defense in that portion of 
the field. As in a cavalry battle, the least formed re- 
serve will usually decide the victory. 

The mechanized force of the defending army will 
be held in reserve to meet the enemy’s mechanized 
force, which in turn will be used in the direction of 
the main blow of its army. If the attack maneuver be 
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an envelopment, the attacking mechanized force will 
be directed on objectives well in rear of the infantry 
envelopment and it will be followed and its success 
exploited by cavalry divisions. In a penetration the 
employment of the cavalry must be delayed until ar- 
rangements for its passage can be made through the 
organized defensive area, and through the attacking 
infantry units. The counterattack of the defending 
mechanized foree will not differ materially from the 
tactics of the division tank units. 

The foregoing has assumed a situation in which one 
army has had time deliberately to oceupy and organize 
a position, on which its opponent has launched a co- 
ordinated attack. The principle of defense against 
tanks by counterattack applies with even more force 
to troops in deployed defense, on the march, in a meet- 
ing engagement, in retreat, or in withdrawal; for in 
these cases there will be less time for organization of 
ground and fire or the location of antitank guns. 
Marching troops, whether infantry or cavalry, may be 
able to avoid the shock of tanks to some extent by de- 
ploying and moving into the intervals between them, 
but have no offensive power against tanks and no de- 
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fense against their fire. Evidently we must depend 
on aviation to report a tank attack in sufficient time for 
our own tanks to meet it. 


Conclusions 

In the organized (position) defense we must either 
accept the principle that antitank artilley and 37-mm. 
guns can stop a tank attack by fire, or we must abandon 
the rigidity of the battle position, assume that it can 
be penetrated rapidly, and depend on a mobile reserve 
of fast tanks to meet the penetration. 

The first is a dangerous doctrine, and one not sup- 
ported even by experience with the slow tanks of the 
World War. Should we cling to it, and should it fail, 
it means that our command posts and communications 
wil! be destroyed, our supporting artillery silenced, 
and our infantry reserves immobilized wherever the 
fast tanks of our opponents penetrate. The attacker, 
supported by his artillery, can then reduce the battle 
position at his leisure. 

The second theory modifies our conception of the 
battle position, which becomes a permeable barrier on 
which the waves of the tank attack are broken and dis- 
organized, but not stopped. It involves a greater de- 
pendence on the counterattack, particularly of tanks, 
brigade and division reserves; and an increased spac- 
ing of groups deployed on the battle position, with a 
corresponding increase in the strength of reserves be- 
hind it. The principle involved is not new, for we 
find the troops of Alexander instructed to open their 
files and allow the Persian chariots, the tanks of that 
day, to pass through. 

In situations other than position defence, tanks, 
coordinating with aviation, must be maneuvered to 
meet a tank attack before the latter can strike our 
columns. 
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Infantry and dismounted cavalry, on the defensive, 
must be trained to continue their resistance when their 
deployed combat groups are completely isolated and 
surrounded by the advance of the enemy’s tanks fol- 
lowed by infantry. Further, some artificial means 
must be found to protect combat groups from physical 
contact with tanks, and these means must be suffici- 
ently portable for use in open warfare situations. 
Ground grenades have already been mentioned. It is 
probable that additional expedients can be developed. 
If tanks can destroy combat groups at will, the ideas 
of some people will become facts—infantry and cavalry 
as we understand the terms now will disappear from 
the battlefield. 

Field artillery is faced with the need of develop- 
ments in gunnery, tactics, and materiel. More time 
and effort must be placed on training in direct fire on 
rapidly moving targets. The fire support of a fast 
tank attack or counterattack is a tactical problem 
totally different from the missions heretofore assigned 
division artillery, althoygh it resembles in some re- 
spects the operations of horse artillery. A mount and 
tractor must be designed with speed and maneuvering 
power equal to those of the fast tanks which they 
will accompany, and capable of going into and out 
of action with great rapidity. Seconds will count. 
This requirement of mobility may result in the adop- 
tion of a calibre less than 3-inch (or 75-mm.) for this 
type of artillery. Its ranges will usually be short and 
its striking power need not be greater than that neces- 
sary to disable a tank with a direct hit. 

The conception of a tank battle will affect tank ar- 
mament. Each tank must carry a weapon capable of 
disabling a tank with a direct hit. 
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The College Trained Army 


First Lieutenant Ralph A. Palmer, 338th Infantry 


OLLEGE graduates are notorious for deserting 
the fields of activity for which they prepared 
while in college. They leave not only the Reserve 

but professions and businesses for which they have 
spent many more hours in fitting themselves. The 
loss after graduation is not merely a sluffing off of 
the poorest men. There is a loss all down the line, 
from the best to the poorest, which indicates that the 
trouble is not so much in the quality of men graduated 
as in the reception that they get after graduation. 

To state the situation in a brief, mild way which 

may not suggest treason, the student officer who 
graduates from the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
into the Officers’ Reserve Corps also graduates, under 
present conditions, from daily contact with and ap- 
plication of military training to irregular contact and 
application; from a fixed training program to an in- 
definite training program ; and from a status recognized 
by all of his daily associates to a status which is known 
and significant to probably about one-twentieth of his 
daily associates. This is a trying test upon the loyalty 
and interest of an officer; a test which is unnecessary 
and which few R. O. T. C. graduates are prepared to 
pass. 
The R. O. T. C. graduate needs to be made to feel 
the responsibility of his commission. He neglects it 
because it does not command attention. He fails to 
take an interest in it because it has not been made to 
seem worthwhile. 

Four years of R. O. T. C. training in time of peace 
cannot develop in a man the interest in and loyalty to 
the service developed by a period of active duty in time 
of war. The officers produced by the R. O. T. C. are 
therefore easy victims to some of the hundred and one 
other interests which are daily competing for their at- 
tention. If the O. R. C. expects to compete success- 
fully for its share of the time and attention of its re- 
cruits, it will have to inerease greatly the number and 
frequency of its contacts. 

So far as the Reserve Officer on inactive status is 
concerned, the custom of the service in the matter of 
social calls needs to be reversed. Officers with World 
War experience and R. O. T. C. graduates who have 
survived the critical period of the first commission 
should assume the initiafive in calling on and other- 
wise making contacts with officers junior to themselves, 
to drive home the importance of the national defense 
program, the O. R. C. as an element of it, and the 
junior officer as an element of the O. R. C. The op- 
tional group conference system is not adequately 
meeting the contact needs of these junior officers. This 
matter of contact, particularly at the lower end of the 
chain of command, is of sufficient importance to 
warrant its being named as an activity required for re- 
commission or promotion. 


The contacts that are being made can be increased 
in effectiveness if the World War men will watch their 
attitude toward preparedness in talking to college 
trained officers. Men who have been through one or 
more wars are mostly realists. R. O. T. C. graduates, 
because of their youth and college training, are more 
inclined to be idealists. That accounts for the fact that 
older officers often talk preparedness for the next war 
to young officers who are interested in preparedness as 
a means of maintaining peace. Whatever may be the 
personal convictions of the war officers, there is only 
one basis on which national defense can be ‘‘sold’’ to 
R. O. T. C. graduates and the American civilian publie 
in time of peace. It is expressed in the motto of the 
Reserve Officers Association, ‘‘ Patriotic Preparedness 
Promotes Peace.’’ 

Graduates from the R. O. T. C. will also learn to 
respect and value their commissions more highly if the 
significance of these commissions in civil life (on in- 
active status) is increased. Ceremony, recognition of 
ability, and frequent opportunity to demonstrate 
ability are provided to help officers and men on active 
duty to maintain a high standard of efficiency. These 
elements seem to have been forgotten in providing for 
the inactive duty training of the reserves. Those who 
were in the war have their psychological demand for 
ceremony and recognition met in a measure by their 
veterans’ organizations and activities on patriotic oc- 
easions. The R. O. T. C. graduate, who needs them 
more, has not even these. Civilians, when they think 
of it at all, think of patriotism and military leadership 
only in terms of men who have fought in past wars or 
who are in the Regular Army. This is a situation 
which the World War veterans who are still in the Re- 
serve can do something to correct. They can, in their 
veterans organizations, give occasional social recogni- 
tion to the college trained officers and see that it comes 
to the attention of their whole community. They can 
see that these younger officers are invited to take part 
in local patriotic ceremonies, and possibly ean find 
other means of letting the public know that they have 
among them young men who are making personal sacri- 
fices to help maintain a national defense program and 
thereby to further the hope of peace. 

War is too vague and remote a possibility in the 
minds of most R. O. T. C. graduates to stand alone as 
a strong incentive to training. Being recognized, 
trained, and subject to emergency call for civil law 
enforcement would enable the reserve officer to see that 


his military training might become valuable to him- 


self and his friends at any time. The handling of 
civil emergencies such as floods, strikes, and local crime 
situations call for the same quality of leadership and 
much of the same technique in which the reserve 
officer is trained. With a little special training he 
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could be highly useful in situations which strain ordi- 
nary civil law-enforcement facilities but which are not 
serious enough to warrant calling out the National 
Guard, or which require quicker action. There would 
be no legal complications to deputizing as a civil officer 
a reserve officer not on active duty. 

Reserve officers must be ready for the call. The 
initial cost of the uniform and equipment is an item 











Study of the Tactical Significance of Localities is Important 


which keeps some R. O. T. C. graduates from ever 
becoming active reserve officers. At some schools the 
eadet uniform is so different in style from an army 
officer’s uniform that it is a dead loss after graduation, 
and the graduates of those schools have to choose 
between paying about a hundred dollars out of their 
own pockets before going to camp, to get a passable 
uniform, or never going to camp. Many choose the 
latter course. If it is considered important that some 
schools have a distinctive cadet uniform it should also 
be considered important that this should not impose a 
financial burden on their graduates in taking up their 
duties as reserve officers; or should not, as is more 
often the case, defeat the purpose of their R. O. T. C. 
training. 

Where officers on active duty are required to pay 
into camp headquarters money for mess, personal ser- 
vices, and the like, there should be a public accounting 
of these funds. By the time he has graduated from 
the R. O. T. C. a man knows just enough about the 
world to be suspicious of any expenses which are not 
satisfactorily accounted for. To appropriate arbi- 
trarily a part of his pay and not account for it more 
definitely than to say it is for the mess, or electric 
lights, or orderly service, leaves a bad impression on 
him. It breeds dissatisfaction. To eliminate this source 
of dissatisfaction as far as possible, there should not 
only be a public accounting of such funds, but a sum- 
marized statement of the accounts should be placed in 
the hands of each officer whose money is involved. 

Some suggestions for improving the training of re- 
serve officers, to stimulate the interest of R. O. T. C. 
graduates, are: 

1. Require or offer some special inducement to R. 
O. T. C. graduates to take active duty training at the 
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first opportunity after graduation. A _ satisfactory 
period of active duty training is necessary to give the 
graduate a little confidence in his ability as an officer, 
to stimulate his interest, and to establish a habit of 
participation in reserve affairs, 

2. Break up the training requirements for recom- 
mission or promotion into monthly tasks. The present 
lack of a definite inactive duty training schedule en- 
courages the officer to keep putting off his training until 
it is a burdensome task and he is tempted to choose the 
simple alternative of dropping the whole matter. 

3. Training should be planned for the efficient use 
of such time as the reserve officer may be able to vive 
it. In this line, army extension course lessons should 
be shortened so that an officer may easily be able to 
complete a lesson at one sitting. 

4. There is a tactical advantage in having each 
officer well trained in and capable of performing any 
and all of the duties of his grade and branch. In the 
Regular Army this is possible. In the Reserve it is 
impossible. If reserve officers were allowed to specialize 
more in their training along lines consistent with their 
individual inclinations, abilities, civil training, and 
pursuits, the gain in efficiency and interest might more 
than offset the loss in flexibility. In other words it 
might be better to let a man train to be a good rifle 
company officer, machine gun officer, or supply officer 
and give him a permanent assignment in his chosen line, 
than to attempt the discouraging task of training him 
a little in all the duties of his grade and branch, but 
not enough to enable him to work efficiently anywhere. 

5. Require and provide for the reserve officer to 
study the military significance of the terrain features 
of. the country in the vicinity of his home. This study 
should include local resources of all kinds and rail- 
roads which might be units in the industrial prepared- 
ness program. Such training would stimulate him to 
recall at sight the military significance of each feature 
in the environment of his daily life, would improve his 
ability in reconnaissance, and would add interest to 
his training. 

6. Give more consideration to regimental assign- 
ment in active duty training and place more emphasis 
upon duties of mobilization and problems of admin- 
istration. The latter should include a study of the 
actual management of the mess at which the officers 
eat, and the problems it involves. This would do much 
to make the officers satisfied not to complain about 
necessary expenses and inconveniences, and would 
help to eliminate any unnecessary cost and cause for 
dissatisfaction. 

7. Concentrate training mostly on principles and 
technique which are not apt to become obsolete soon. 

The O. R. C. is not simphy a regular army short of 
funds. A skeleton organization of war veterans and 
college men, partially trained as officers, to be main- 
tained and further trained mostly on an inactive duty 
basis, presents many administrative and training prob- 
lems which differ from those of the Regular Army 
and the National Guard. Their lack of contact with 
troops, their civil status, training-interests, pursuits, 
independence, freedom from discipline, and peacetime 
apathy toward preparedness, demand different leader- 
ship and methods than are traditional in the usual mili- 
tary organization. Let us study more carefully to learn 
where transplanted Regular Army methods will work, 
and where new and original solutions are necessary. 









































































































































































































































































































































Reading Maps, Messages, and Fire Control 
Instruments at Night 


Captain Bernice M. McFadyen, Infantry 


N all sides we hear that the airplane will force 
us to make night marches. Positions will be 
occupied under cover of darkness. Attacks will 

be launched in the early hours of morning by troops 
who have advanced during the night. On the de- 
fensive, machine guns will be laid during the day so 
that they can be fired on tasks during the night. 

Messages, written in an illuminated command post, 
will reach forward echelons during darkness, and these 
messages must be read. Maps must be consulted dur- 
ing night approach marches. Quadrant elevations 
written down in the daytime must be read and used at 
night. What does it profit a company commander who 
receives a written message and finds that he cannot 
read it in the dark? 

Yet there are methods of reading maps, messages, 
and fire contrél instruments at night—methods that 
may be used in forward echelons actually in contact 
with the enemy, methods that do not require special 
equipment, over-elaborate preparation, or extensive 
training. 

These methods are grouped as those that require 
artificial light and those that work in natural light. 


READING BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 

There first comes to mind the flashlight. Handled 
improperly, a flashlight is a thing of which to beware. 
In field tests at night a flashlight was used to afford 
illumination for a machine gun squad to lay a gun. 
With the light carefully pointed away from observers 
who simulated the enemy, light reflected from the dial 
and gun disclosed the position to the observers at all 
ranges up to 1000 yards, the limit of the test. When 
the observers were equipped with field glasses move- 
ment at the gun position could be readily detected. 
A similar test was conducted with the flashlight di- 
rected against a map. Here, too, the position was 
revealed by reflected light alone. A slip of the hand, 
a careless movement, and the direct ray of the flash- 
light will be visible for thousands of yards. 

Yet a simple adaptation of the flashlight will per- 
mit its use in forward areas for reading maps, mes- 
sages, and fire control instruments. Secure the tin 
top of a bottle or a can, and bend it around the lens 
of the flashlight until this cover conceals all of the 
light. A small pin hole made in the center of this 
improvised shutter will emit a pencil-point of light 
which is sufficient to illuminate the dial of machine 
guns, fire control instruments, maps, and messages. 
When reading papers, the flashlight will illuminate a 
circular area about two inches in diameter when it is 
held six inches away. 

The flashlight may be modified in the same manner 
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by using the tin foil from a package of cigarettes, stick- 
ing it to the lens with saliva and then seratching a 
tiny hole to emit the light. 

Finally, improvisation may some day become un- 
necessary. It is quite feasible to make a permanent 
attachment to the flashlight similar to the diaphragm 
used on cameras, whereby the entire light of the flash- 
light may be used for indoor illumination, the shutters 
being closed to a pin point for outside use. 

Flashlights equipped with improvised pin point 
shutters were used by machine gun personnel within 
100 yards of observers, the only precaution taken being 
to keep the ray of light pointed toward the rear. The 
position could not be detected. Even when the light 
was casually waved towards observers stationed 200 
yards away it could not be picked up. It could be de- 
tected whenever it was held steady and pointed di- 
rectly toward the observers. 

Illustrative of the visibility of a direct ray of light, 
a man was stationed on level ground, equipped with a 
flashlight having the pin point shutter, and told to 
hold the light pointed steadily in the direction of cer- 
tain observers. At 500 yards this small pin point of 
light could be detected when viewed directly from the 
front. Az 1000 yards it could be picked up only when 
held steady for several seconds. Once detected, the 
observers could interpret signals sent by intermittent 
flashes of the light. All of this was with the unaided 
eye. Yet when held at a slight angle from the line of 
vision observers equipped with field glasses could not 
detect the light at very close ranges, 300 yards and 
over. 

When a map must be read in the field at night and 
there is not sufficient time to prepare a device as de- 
seribed above, greater concealment will be obtained 
if the light is held wnder the map so as to illuminate 
indirectly a small area at a time. The light, shining 
through the map, is reduced to a soft glow, materially 
decreasing the chances of detection by the enemy’s 
observers. 

Matches are hard to use and secure concealment. 
The best concealment was obtained when the reader 
stooped close to the ground and covered his head, 
match flame, and map with a coat, so as to shut off 
reflected light. 

Once lighted, a cigar or a cigarette provides suffi- 
cient illumination by which to read maps and mes- 
sages. Concealment is sufficient when the reader as- 
sumes the prone position or is behind or under a bush. 


The cigarette or cigar light was found to work better 


when the light was held close to the map or message, 
almost touching it. This will illuminate only a very 
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Reading Maps and 





small area at a time but terrain features and writing 
may be traced easily and quickly. Although puffing 
the cigarette will increase the illumination so that a 
larger area can be seen during the period of brilliance, 
yet the eye is too close to the map or message during 
this operation to permit it to focus, so that it is better 
to hold the glowing end close to the area to be read, 
and blow gently on the burning tip when the glow be- 
comes too dull. Tracing on very thin paper does not 
work as well as heavy paper for this kind of reading. 
When thin paper must be used sometimes better re- 
sults may be secured by holding the light underneath, 
silhouetting the symbols to be read. 


READING BY NATURAL LIGHT 
When there is moonlight, flashlights and matches 
are not required to furnish illumination by which to 
read maps and messages. Let us assume that a com- 
mander is about to make a night march, patrol, or 














A Map Prepared for Reading by Moonlight 


similar duty in a forward area where concealment is 
vital. He prepares an overlay of his route or area 
to be traversed, marking in the roads and such promi- 
nent terrain features as can be readily identified at 
night. This overlay should be made on tracing paper 
or the thin retained sheets in a field message book, and 
a soft lead pencil should be used. Heavy ink lines 
will also suffice, the bigger and blacker, the better. 
Whenever the commander desires to consult his map 
he can read the overlay by holding it up between his 
eye and the moon. It is astonishing how clearly the 
tracing will be revealed. Tests conducted when the 
moon was in the second quarter showed that the over- 
lay could be read almost,as rapidly as by daylight. 
Even when the moon was partially obscured by thin 
clouds that diminished the amount of light, the traec- 
ing could be read. 

Only one precaution is necessary. The overlay 
should contain some note which will serve to indicate 
east and west, so that the tracing will not be reversed. 
This is usually done by writing ‘‘east’’ on the right 
side of the arrow that indicates the north. 

A message may be written on thin paper and read 
as described above. Heavy block letters may be read 
in very dim moonlight. 


There is another way to read maps and messages at 
night. This method is interesting and is very effective, 
although slower than the tracing. During the World 
War a British officer evolved a scheme for map reading 
at night based on a perforated map. He made a 
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sketch of the area to be traversed and then perforated 
it with pin holes so that the terrain features were out- 
lined. A simple system of conventional signs was 
used. This perforated tracing was also used by hold- 
ing it up to the moon or brilliant starlight. 

Experimenting with this procedure, it was found 
that the sketch or tracing was unnecessary, as the map 
itself could be perforated very quickly. The illustra- 
tion on this page shows a part of the First Division 
Road, Fort Benning Fire Control Map, prepared for 
a night march. This required four minutes of prepa- 
ration. The scheme of conventional signs is very 
simple. Parallel lines of holes indicate improved roads 
or the route to be followed; single lines of holes in- 
dicate unimproved roads and trails. Hills are out- 
lined so as to indicate the shape, the holes being 
grouped by threes. A distinguishing mark may be 
inserted within the sign for a hill, as a large H for 
Humphrey Hill. An arrow perforated in the map 
indicates the north. The scale may be perforated or 
the distance measured by folding the map so that each 
fold represents 500 or 1000 yards. 

To read this map at night, it is held up towards the 
moon, the perforations silhouetting the roads, hills, 
and such other features as were perforated. 

When the moon is fairly brilliant the simple tracing 
previously described is more satisfactory than the per- 
forated map, as the eye can take in the entire tracing 
at a glance. But when the moon is very dim the per- 
forated map may be read effectively when the tracing 
‘cannot be deciphered. 

Brilliant starlight, such as the Milky Way, will 
sometimes furnish enough light to enable the perfo- 
rations to be slowly traced. This will be rare. 

The best size for the perforations for ordinary moon- 
light is that made by using the safety pin attached to 
ammunition bandoleers. 

Messages may be perforated on any kind of paper 
and read by dim moonlight. 

In the same manner, large perforations may be 
read by passing them over a luminous dial or similar 
object. This is a very slow process and hardly worth 
while except as a last resort. 

In evaluating these methods it cannot be stated that 
any given method should be used under particular 
conditions. It is safe to say, however, that the tracing 
will be very satisfactory for ordinary moonlight, the 
perforated map or message for dim moonlight, and 
the pin point flashlight for darkness. Should the trae- 
ing or perforations be prepared and the moonlight be 
later obliterated by clouds, any of the artificial light 
methods will serve to read the tracing or perforations. 

These methods are not the only means of reading by 
night. They are effective within their limits, require 
no special equipment, over-elaborate preparation, or 
extensive training. The future may bring forth lum- 
inous ink, radiolite, or phosphorus pencils and recep- 
tive paper. Television may enable a harrassed platoon 
commander to take a peek at the brigade commander’s 
map. Messengers to Garcia may be supplanted by 
vest pocket receiving sets. Until that day arrives, try 
some of these methods during night maneuvers. 
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Colonel S. C. Vestal, Coast Artillery Corps 


WO of the six primary reasons for ordaining 

and establishing the Constitution of the United 

States, as laid down in the preamble, are ‘‘to 
provide for the common defense’’ and ‘‘to preserve 
domestie tranquility.’’ With these ends in view, Con- 
gress was vested with power to raise and support 
urmies, to provide and maintain a navy, and to pro- 
vide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia. There is not the slightest hint in any phase 
or clause of the Constitution that Congress should rely 
upon the state governments to provide money for these 
purposes, 

When, after the close of the Revolution, our inde- 

pendence was recognized by Great Britain and the 
sritish troops had left our shores, Congress resolved 
to try the experiment of carrying on government 
without an army. The Army was redueed to eighty 
men, who were kept in the service for the purpose of 
guarding arsenals and public property. Congress soon 
learned that war lies ever in the background, even in 
the most peaceful communities. Its dreams of uni- 
versal peace were interrupted by a formidable out- 
break in Massachusetts, known as Shay’s Rebellion. 
Some of the grievances alleged by the rebels were, 
in the opinion of historians, reasonable ; and some were 
absurd. Whilst rebellion was raising its head in Mas- 
sachusetts, those in control of Congress were insisting 
that we should not be prepared for defense, that we 
should influence others by example rather than by 
exciting fear, and that we should look to safety not 
by carrying arms, but by an upright, honorable course. 
The national government was impotent and could give 
no aid to the state authorities. 

The conduct of the venerable Samuel Adams in the 
crisis is interesting and instructive. The means em- 
ployed to excite the people to rebellion in Massa- 
chusetts were the same as he himself had used at the 
beginning of the American Revolution. Those who 
stood by the state government felt that Adams had 
much reason to be embarrassed; but there is no evi- 
dence that the old revolutionist hesitated for a moment. 
While the public suffering was undoubted, it was the 
result of the Revolution, which he himself had done 
so much to promote. Whatever injustice existed could 
be remedied by constitutional means, without revolu- 
tion, a thing which, in his opinion, could not be said 
of conditions under British rule. As the danger in- 
creased, he declared for the sternest measures. The 
entire state militia was called out, and was well com- 
manded ; for the veteran officers of the Revolution stood 
stoutly by the side of law and order. General Benja- 
min Lineoln, who had received Cornwallis’ sword at 
Yorktown, made a thirty-mile march in midwinter, 
stole upon the rebels in a snow storm, scattered them, 
and ended the new revolution. 


Adams opposed the extension of merey to some of 
the rebels, who were tried and convicted. He laid it 
down as a rule that while in monarchies treason or 
rebellion might admit of being pardoned or lightly 
punished, on the other hand, men who rebelled against 
a republic ought to suffer death; which brought forth 
the remark of a humorist that it makes a great deal 
of difference as to whose ox is gored. 

Samuel Adams did not have the illusion that re- 
publies should be able to forego the use of armed force 
in maintaining their authority. Many years before 
Shay’s Rebellion, in the days when he, as a member 
of the Massachusetts Assembly, was leading that body 
toward open rebellion against the authority of Great 
Britain, the fishermen of Marblehead rose in rebellion 
against the authority of the Assembly, burnt a small- 
pox hospital, and defied the local magistrates. This 
small rebellion collapsed before it became necessary 
for the Assembly to resort to the use of armed forces 
but not before:Samuel Adams had learned the great 
secret that revolutionists cannot tolerate other revolu- 
tionists, else, complete anarchy will ensue. This in- 
cident taught him that liberty cannot be kept unless 
armed force is ready to protect it. It is a curious 
fact that the Southern Confederacy, which was founded 
upon the right of revolution, was itself confronted with 
incipient rebellion against its own authority upon more 
than one occasion, and that President Davis met the 
issue squarely as Samuel Adams had met it. 

Shay’s Rebellion had more influence than any other 
event in bringing about the convention which met in 
Philadelphia in 1787 to frame a national constitution. 
It is well to note that the danger of civil war, rather 
than foreign war, brought about the meeting of the 
Constitutional Convention, 


The wise men of the time, under the leadership of 
Washington, determined to found a government clothed 
with the necessary powers to meet the problems of 
peace and war. Washington and his friends did not 
want war, but they were living in a world of realities; 
and they realized that war may be the only alter- 
native to losing the national life in a chaos of anarchy. 
They knew that no great nation had ever been able 
to establish and maintain a permanent form of gov- 
ernment without armed power to sustain it. 


The purpose for which the convention met may be 
determined from a statement of Mr. Randolph of 
Virginia, whose draft of a constitution was accepted 
by the convention as the basis of its deliberations. 
Mr. Randolph stated that the character of the new 
government ought to be such as to furnish security 
against foreign invasion and against dissensions be- 
tween members of the Union, or seditions in particular 
states ; it ought to procure to the several states various 
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blessings which they could not procure for themselves 
individually in their isolated situations; it should be 
able to defend itself against encroachment; and the 
Constitution should be paramount to the state consti- 
tutions. A careful consideration of this statement, 
and of the history of the convention, shows that the 
great question before the convention was to fix the 
status of the Army in the State. 

The convention decided to give power into the hands 
of the majority by putting the sword into the hands 
of the United States and by defining treason against 
the United States to consist in levying war against 
them, or adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
or comfort. Thus a minority which appeals to the 
sword commits treason. According to the republican 
theory as embodied in the Constitution, right and 
power, or right and might, are vested in the majority, 
and are held to be synonymous. 

In the Constitutional Convention, Mr. Madison 
pointed out that the militia was a national concern 
which should be provided for in the national consti- 
tution, He asserted that the states were neglecting 
their militia; and that the more they should be con- 
solidated into one nation, the less each would rely 
upon itself for its own safety. He observed that if 
the states in turn should rely upon the counties for 
the care of the militia, the militia would be neglected 
altogether. 

The great problem before the framers was to pro- 
vide an adequate and effective force available for minor 
emergencies, state and national. It was not desirable 
that the States should have separate armies; and a 
provision was inserted in the Constitution that no 
State should keep troops or ships of war in time of 
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peace without the consent of Congress. How then 
could the States be given in ordinary times the services 
of a military force, supported by the general govern- 
ment? The framers sought to reconcile a partial con- 
trol over the militia by the States in time of compara- 
tive safety, with a complete control on the part of the 


federal government in times of danger. 


The last thing that the framers contemplated was 
that the militia which they provided for in the Con- 
stitution should be paid for by the state governments. 
There was a manifest inconsistency in putting upon 


the federal government the care of the common de- 
fense, and in leaving in the hands of the state govern- 
ments a considerable part of the nation’s military 
forces. But the Convention went upon the principle 
that those who pay are masters of those who are paid. 
So long federal government should support 
the militia, it could control it for all needful purposes. 


as the 


The Convention set up the frame of a republican 
form of government for the United States; and made 
it the duty of the United States to guarantee to every 
State in the Union a republican form of government 
and to protect each State, on the application of the 
legislature or of the executive when the legislature 
cannot be convened, against domestic violence. Thus 
in the last resort the United States is the guarantor 
of domestic peace in each State; but the States them- 
selves are, within certain limits, sovereign 
and each State has, in its sovereign capacity, 
problem of enforcing the will of the majority. Each 
State therefore needs its own military force. It was 
the design of the framers of the Constitution to furnish 
this force to each State at the expense of the United 
States. At the same time the framers had a deep 
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fear lest an ambitious president might use his power 
over the militia for his personal aggrandizement ; and 
it was felt that state control over the training and 
the appointment of the officers of the militia would 
avert this danger. One of the enumerated powers of 
Congress was skillfully framed with these ends in 
view. 

In addition to being authorized to raise and support 
armies Congress was given power to provide for organ- 
izing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for 
governing such parts of the militia as may be em- 
ployed in the service of the United States, reserving 
to the States respectively, the appointment of the 
officers, and the authority to train the militia accord- 
ing to the discipline prescribed by Congress. It was 
plainly the intention of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion that the United States should pay all the expenses 
of the militia. There is, of course, nothing in the 
Constitution or the laws of the United States which 
prevents any State from expending money upon its 
own militia. 

General Knox, Washington’s first Secretary of War, 
recommended that all ablebodied men between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-five years should be enrolled in 
the militia and should receive eighty days training 
during the first three years of their service, and there- 
after four days annually until they should reach the 
age of forty-five. This was ‘to be a federal force, 
armed, equipped, and subsisted at the expense of the 
United States. Its members were to be required to 
take an oath of allegiance to the United States and 
to their respective States. General Knox merely pro- 
posed to carry out the plain and evident meaning of 
the Constitution. 

In 1792 Congress passed an act establishing a uni- 
form militia throughout the United States. The great 
fault of this law was that it did not provide for the 
payment of the militia by the United States. This 
fault was the father of all the other faults in the 
bill; because the United States, as long as she left to 
the States the burden of supporting the militia, could 
not impose standards of efficiency upon officers and 
organizations. Strangely enough, this primary fault 
of the bill has passed almost unnoticed by those who 
have criticized it; and it is difficult to find construc- 
tive criticism recommending that the federal govern- 


ment should pay the militia, as the Constitution plainly . 


contemplates. 

By the law of 1792, the United States sought to 
place upon the States the whole expense of a large 
military force to provide for the common defense, and 
to preserve domestic tranquility. In doing so she 
abdicated that authority over the militia which comes 
from the relationship of employer and employee. For 
more than a century the United States contributed 
little or nothing toward the support of the militia. 
When one remembers the failure of Congress to follow 
the intent of the makers of the Constitution by paying 
the militia, it is difficult to feel much indignation at 
the failure of the state armies to come to the rescue 
of the federal government effectually in time of peril. 
The law, not the Constitution, was at fault. 
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In his first annual message to Congress, President 
Jefferson observed that for defense against foreign 
invasion the number of the regular forces was as 
nothing. In his opinion the militia should be the 
great reserve of the country to meet great emergen- 
cies. He stressed the necessity at every session of Con- 
gress to amend the defects which might show them- 
selves in the militia law. And he added: ‘‘ Nor should 
we now or at any time separate until we can say we 
have done everything for the militia which we could 
do were an enemy at our door.’’ Unfortunately he 
made no specific recommendations in regard to the 
militia. If the Regular Army had cause to complain 
about the neglect of the national government, the 
militia had much greater cause. The United States did 
actually support its Regular Army; but the militia, 
the reserve force upon which the nation depended in 
time of great emergency, received no monetary assist- 
ance whatsoever from the United States. The idea 
that the federal government should support its militia 
had passed completely from the minds of men. More 
than a century was to elapse before the idea was 
revived. 

Near the close of our Civil War, delegates, com- 
prising the leading men in both political parties in 
Canada, met and drew up a document which, when 
passed by the British Parliament, became the Con- 
stitution of Canada. The framers of the Canadian 
Constitution saw in American secession an awful warn- 
ing against leaving the central governmet too weak. 
Accordingly, the deviations of the Canadian Constitu- 
tion from the American Constitution are chiefly in 
the direction of an increase of federal power. Hamil- 
ton’s plan for a national militia was adopted in full. 
The Canadian provinces have no forees, land or naval. 
The militia is paid for by the central government, 
which appoints the officers and commands the forces 
in peace and war. 

With a few minor amendments, the American Militia 
Law of 1792 was the law of the land until the passage 
of the Dick Bill in 1903. The Dick Bill provided for 
the issue of arms, ammunition, and other supplies to 
the militia by the United States government, and for 
the participation of the militia with the army in joint 
maneuvers, It provided federal pay and allowances 
to militia attending maneuvers and taking courses of 
instruction. 

Beginning in 1903, joint camps of instruction and 
maneuvers, in which the Regular Army and the 
National Guard took part, where held biennially. 
Thus, after 1903, the National Guard was subsidized 
by the federal government in a small way. Within a 
year after the passage of the Dick Bill, more than a 
hundred thousand new rifles and carbines were issued 
to state troops. 

Under the Dick Bill, the organized militia was pri- 
marily under the control of the state authorities; but 
it was at the disposal of the United States for limited 
periods and for certain purposes, By the terms of 


the bill, the President must call the militia into service 
through the governors. There was no law to coerce the 
governors, who could refuse to heed the eall, as 
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happened during the War of 1812 and at the beginning 
of the Civil War. 

The Dick Bill was amended in 1908. 
allowances in arms and pay for personnel attending 
maneuvers were provided for; and power was given 
to punish by court-martial any officer or enlisted man 


More liberal 


for failure to answer the call of the President. Thus 
the national law was made to extend to the individual. 
The 1908 amendment provided, among other things, 
that the militia should be called into the service of 
the United States in advance of any volunteer force 
raised to meet any emergency that could not be met 
by the regular forces. 

The great purpose of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion in furnishing each State with a military force at 
the expense of the United States was not fully carried 
into effect until the passage of the National Defense 
Act of 1916, when Congress gave a monetary meaning 
to the word ‘‘provide’’ by taking the National Guard 
into federal pay. 

In the voluminous literature upon our national de- 
fense, I have been unable to find any recommendation 
that the United States spent money in increasing the 
size of the militia or National Guard, and establishing 
national control over it, before February, 1916, when 
Colonel Roosevelt advanced the idea in an article en- 
titled, ‘‘ A Sword for Defense.’’ This preceded by only 
a few months the National Defense Act of that year, 
when the idea was carried into effect. 

The federalized National Guard, created by the Act 
of 1916 as amended by the Act of 1920, is a supple- 
ment to the Regular Army in the first line of defense. 
The personnel is paid by the United States. The 
States receive arms and equipment from the federal 
government, and allotments of money to cover the 
expense of target practice and other activities. In 
return, they assume an obligation to conform to the 
regulations of the War Department for organization, 
training, and discipline, and to turn over the troops 
to the nation when, in the judgment of the President, 
their services are needed. It is contemplated that they 
shall have enough training to be converted into a co- 
hesive, effective fighting force in time to repel the 
first attack of an enemy. 

The National Defense Act has found means to give 
the federal government complete authority over Na- 
tional Guard units in case of a great emergency. The 
National Guard may be ‘‘ealled’’ into the federal 
service for a short period of duty within the terri- 
torial limits of the United States without losing its 
state identity. When ‘‘drafted’’ into the federal 
service it becomes a component part of the Army of 
the United States. 


_peared upon the battlefield. 
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As we review the history of the militia of the Con- 
stitution, we see that there has not been an accretion 
of power over the militia on the part of the federal 
government, but rather a return to principles not only 
laid down in the Constitution but clearly in the minds 
of the framers themselves as shown by their expres- 
sions on the subject. We have a National Guard to- 
day such as the framers contemplated when they sat 
in Carpenters’ Hall in Philadelphia, It is truly na- 
tional. The oaths of officers and men show clearly the 
precedence of the interest of the Union over all other 
considerations. Stability of government in each State 
is assured by the presence of an efficient National 
Guard, subject to the orders of the governor; and 
the National Guard is ready at the call of the Presi- 
dent to meet national emergencies. Such was the con- 
ception of the role of the militia formed by the able 
and patriotic men, with Washington at their head, 
who signed the Constitution. 

It would be far from correct to infer that the militia 
during the long interval prior to 1916 did not contain 
organizations that were efficient. The reverse was true. 
As an example, the Tennessee militia, led with Na- 
poleonic energy by its commander, Major General 
Andrew Jackson, was a highly efficient organization ; 
it proved itself so in the campaigns against the Creek 
Indians in 1813-14 and against the British at New 
Orleans. Other instances could be given. The eir- 
cumstances in each case, however, were special and due 
in no way to the superintending action of the federal 
government. In spite of the handicap of a bad militia 
law, the militia, practically unaided by the federal 
government, formed the thews and sinews of the volun- 
teer army of 1898; and its personnel contributed 
largely to the volunteer force of 1899-1901. 

Qur wars prior to the World War were fought 
practically by the volunteer forces and the Regular 
Army. The World War found us with the hitherto 
unused power of the Constitution newly resurrected 
by the wise law of 1916; and a new type of troops ap- 
National Guard divisions 
took part in the Marne Defensive and in the St. Mihiel, 
Meuse-Argonne, and other great offensives. The des- 


ignations of these divisions have not been lost. They 
are living things. 
We may rest assured that should any war come 


upon us in the future, divisions of National Guard 
origin will be found upon all the great battlefields 
alongside those of the Regular Army and the Organized 
Reserves. Whenever the Army shall be called into 
action, National Guard divisions will appear in our 
first line of defense. 








Tracers versus Sights 
Major G. B. Robison, Coast Artillery Corps 


HEN one attempts to write upon a subject 

about which there is some honest difference 

of opinion, it is desirable to avoid at least 
those arguments which may arise solely out of a mis- 
understanding of the scope of the remarks. The dis- 
cussion below pertains to caliber .30 and .50 antiair- 
craft machine guns; to the first because it is the target 
practice weapon, and to the second because it is the 
standard equipment. It should not be extended by in- 
ference to any other type of antiaircraft machine gun. 

There is yet plenty of room within these narrow 
limits for the differences of opinion mentioned above. 
Our present purpose is to scrutinize some of the dif- 
ferences in regard to the proper method of fire control 
for these two weapons in the light of the most recent 
information available. It is practically impossible to 
study such material, to have been directly concerned 
with the firing of hundreds of thousands of rounds of 
such ammunition under widely varying test conditions, 
and not arrive at some definite conclusions. This, in 
turn, lays one open to the charge of bias in the direc- 
tion indicated by their nature: Let us admit frankly 
that this sort of bias exists in the present case. How- 
ever, it is our earnest intention to make certain assump- 
tions with which all can probably agree, and to ex- 
amine the apparent advantages and disadvantages of 
the more general methods. This procedure can be un- 
fair when embarrassing facts are omitted, but an at- 
tempt will be made to leave out nothing of apparent 
significance. 

If we were to examine a group photograph of all 
the officers who have opinions upon the subject, and if 
they were segregated therein according to their beliefs, 
we would see at one side those who believe in tracers 
with visual observation and adjustment by individual 
gunners; next to them would be the advocates of 
tracers with control of all guns by the officer of the 
unit using either direct visual or (more probably) 
stereoscopic observation; still farther along would be 
the ‘‘stout fellas’’ devoted to sights plus tracers for 
adjustment; and lastly, at the other extreme end, a 
possible few proponents of sights and no tracers. 

The strengths of these groups can not be stated and 
it is a matter difficult to subject to estimation. It 
seems extremely unlikely however that there are more 
than very few who would exclude the use of tracers 
entirely. On the other hand there are two strong 
reasons why there should be a large proportion who 
believe in the combined use of tracers and sights. These 
reasons are that such a method can be well adapted to 
target practice conditions, particularly as they have 
existed in the past; and that it is the method contem- 


1For a further discussion of this matter, see pages 214-215 of 
the September, 1930, Coast Artillery Journal. 


plated in TR 435-210. These regulations were written 
nearly seven years ago. In view of the developments 
which have occurred subsequently, it is probably no 
exaggeration to say that these regulations are obsolete, 
but since they have not yet been revised their influence 
is still effective. It should be noted in passing that 
they do not prohibit the use of other methods of fire 
control. 

The number of officers in the purely tracer group is 
again more uncertain, although it may be said with a 
fair degree of accuracy that the percentage is high 
among the number of those who have been concerned 
with the firing of these guns in the Aberdeen exercises, 
where both sights and tracers have been subjected to 
rigid tests, and where the latest and best materiel and 
ammunition has been available. 

It is appropriate to devote some attention to the 
tracer and its development, at this point. It is rather 
generous to say that caliber .30 tracers produced before 
about 1924 were poor. The range to the average burn- 
out point was only about 600 yards, but the shortness 
of this range was made much more serious by the 
large percentage which failed to trace, the wide varia- 
tion in range of those which did, and the wild disper- 
sion. It is perhaps needless to mention that the short 
and uncertain range to burn-out point introduced the 
complicated problem of proper lead for targets beyond 
that point. But it is necessary to add that the visi- 
bility of those tracers that worked was poor and that 
there was no standardization of color, white, red, and 
green being used rather indiscriminately. The caliber 
50 tracer was still worse, as it had the further disad- 
vantage of producing a great number of floaters, that 
is, rounds from which the compound expelled itself 
and, continuing to burn, seemed to float in the air. 
Actually, of course, it fell toward the ground, but the 
relatively low velocity compared to that of a perfectly 
working round was responsible for the effect. 

Progress in the manufacture of tracers since that 
date compares favorably with the advance in the 
caliber .30 ball ammunition which, with a bullet 15 
per cent heavier, carries nearly twice as far, with a 
flatter trajectory and a smaller dispersion at a given 
range. Probably the most essential characteristic of 
a tracer is its visibility. The new ealiber .30 and .50 
tracers can be seen to service ranges except under the 
most adverse condition of shooting directly into the 
sun; and this condition is bad for all systems. It is 
difficult but not impractical to observe these tracers 
against a light gray cloud background in the daytime. 
Under all other conditions the visibility seems to leave 
little to be desired. The color has been standardized as 
red. True floaters are so rare as to be curiosity. A 
similar effect from a different cause arises when a 
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barrel suddenly loses its accuracy life during firing. 
Blinds (when there is a total failure to function) and 
partial blinds (when only the igniter burns) have 
been reduced to a negligible percentage. The range to 
the burn-out point of the new tracers is not absolutely 
uniform, but the extreme plus and minus variations 
from the average rarely exceeds 75 yards. Further- 
more, the tracing range of the caliber .50 ammunition 
is almost certainly greater than that of any firing 
which is likely to oceur under war conditions. This 
eliminates the blind lead problem for this caliber. The 
tracer range of the new caliber .30 ammunition is only 
slightly short of the maximum average slant ranges 
of recent target practices. Tracer dispersion at firing 
ranges is only slightly greater than that of ball for 
both calibers. The ball and tracer trajectories are not 
identical, but the divergence is small over the firing 
range. The caliber .30 tracer passes about four mils 
above the 1906 ball at 1,000 yards, and there is a 
similar divergence of one mil at 1,500 yards between 
the caliber .50 tracer and the 1923 ball. To summarize, 
it may fairly be said that the latest tracers do every- 
thing which may reasonably be expected from an ex- 
cellent tracer.’ 

It is now necessary to make an assumption as a 
basis for further discussion. It is assumed that the 
primary purpose of the target practice is to demon- 
strate fitness to perform the firing mission in war. 
This instantly brings us face to face with two serious 
difficulties. As everyone knows, it is impossible to 
duplicate in target practice all the conditions of an 
actual engagement. Likewise, there is no absolute 
standard of measurement of such fitness. The scoring 
formula used to remedy the lack is purely arbitrary, 
has been changed in the past and may be changed 
again. Whether past or present scoring formulae are 
good or bad is not a matter which will be discussed 
here except to the extent to which they apply to fire 
control methods. This must be considered in conjune- 
tion with the divergence between target practice and 
actual conditions. 

For safety reasons, targets are fired upon in a re- 
stricted area; courses must be flown within sharply de- 
fined limits; and the sleeve is rarely at an altitude of 
less than 1,000 feet. There is no element of surprise 
in the target practice attack; maneuvering is limited 
practically to slight changes in speed; there is almost 
unlimited time to make such measurements as may be 
desired. There are other factors of subsidiary im- 
portance which need not be considered here. 

The battery commander shoots to make the best pos- 
sible score without violating the conditions laid down. 
It would seem that he is not only wholly within his 
rights in making such an attempt, but doing the proper 
thing so long as we regard the formula as a measure 
of firing efficiency, as we do. Past formulas intention- 
ally or unintentionally permitted certain things which 
were too obviously an unnecessary violation of actual 
service conditions. A new formula is about to be used 
which was designed to correct some of the violations. 


?The statements above relating to tracers are based upon the 
been given in all cases but they are obtainable by those officially 
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The important thing to be emphasized now is that it 
will not compensate for the necessary violations of 
service conditions which result from safety considera- 
tions, from surprise, or from time limitations, unless 
modified. 

Of course no one can say with absolute finality 
what future conditions will be. It is highly probable 
that there can be little opposition to the assumptions 
that the attack can usually come from any (and not a 
highly restricted) direction and that there will be some 
degree of surprise. However small the amount of 
surprise, at least it will be greater than the zero amount 
in target practice. There is apt to be more opposition 
to the assumption that the usual attack will come at 
an altitude lower than 500 feet, and frequently at 
hedge-hopping heights. Yet this assumption will be 
made because it can be done, has oceurred in tactical 
exercises, is standard practice in the air forees of 
several governments, and because there are excellent 
reasons for attacking at such altitudes. The range at 
which a plane can be seen or heard when hedge-hopping 
is a variable that depends upon a number of things, 
but it will rarely be so great as a mile. Tests con- 
ducted (Aberdeen, 1929) over flat terrain with some 
trees and bushes, visibility excellent, disclosed that in 
four attacks with two planes, the maximum range of 
discovery in the eight cases was not over 1,200 yards. 
The speed is likely to be more than 150 miles per hour, 
and the distance from the point of discovery to the 
guns can be covered in 20 seconds or perhaps con- 
siderably less. These targets seem usually to be dis- 
covered by sight and not hearing, as the audible range 
of a low-flying plane is very short. 

There must be many possible combinations in a 
sight for it to meet the various conditions which arise. 
A selection must be made for each specific case, which 
will depend mainly upon the suddenly appearing, fast 
moving plane, its angle of approach, speed, altitude, 
and angular height. If and when the slant range is 
necessary, it can be measured or obtained from the 
altitude and angular height. The angle of approach 
may be estimated quickly after discovery. This de- 
termines which data elements will be used. If the air 
speed is assumed as normal, which may not be the ease, 
it should be corrected for wind if there is much. If 
the ground speed is measured, the measuring instru- 
ment must be ‘‘on target’’ for several seconds, and it 
takes several besides to get on. Altimeters, range find- 
ers, and the angular height instrument must be brought 
on target also (or several of them at least) and their 
readings used to determine the necessary final data. 
This information must be communicated to the gunners, 
above the noise of the now close target, and set visually 
or otherwise by them. If, by the time all this has been 
done, the plane is not already overhead, at least the 
20 or fewer theoretical seconds available have been 
seriously reduced. When the plane passes over the 
position it is necessary to cease fire and between 10 and 
15 seconds will elapse before the guns can be swung 


records of official tests. 
z. 


Specific figures and details have not 
concerned.—G. B. 
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around and fire again be brought to bear upon it. 
The report of the test referred to above (1929 Aber- 
deen Exercises) states, ‘‘The tests demonstrated con- 
clusively the utter uselessness of any range instruments 
in connection with the operation of an antiaircraft 
machine gun platoon against attack aviation opera- 
tions.’”’ And further, ‘‘It is plain that any system 
which requires, in determining firing data, more than 
50 per cent of the time available to fire is totally un- 
suited to the requirements of an action which is 
measured by seconds rather than minutes.’’ 

There are other aspects of the matter. When an 
attack can come from any direction, the guns of a 
platoon may not be placed in line, as seems customary 
in target practice, otherwise there will be poorly de- 
fended sectors. A square or diamond formation pro- 
vides an all-round defense with the possibility of bring- 
ing three of four guns to bear on a target coming 
from any direction, and all four if the plane is high 
enough. Furthermore, it is distinctly possible to have 
two or more planes attacking simultaneously from dif- 
ferent directions. Any proposed data finding system 
starts to go to pieces when two targets appear at once 
from different directions, to say nothing of the predica- 
ment of the unit commander who has to split his unit 
or neglect a serious menace completely. 

Lastly, the purpose of all sights used in conjunction 
with tracers is to provide a, guide to the gunners so 
that they may open fire with the proper lead. Adjust- 
ment is from the observation of the tracers. But gun- 
ners can be trained to estimate the leads with reason- 
able success and certainly can bring their fire to bear 
faster, even after a faulty opening, than can be 
achieved by waiting for data. Gunners must make 
their own adjustment from their own observation of 
their tracers, as otherwise it seems necessary only to 
ask how an officer can adjust fire on two separate 
targets at the same time. 

It has been demonstrated that sights may be used 
with great success under past target practice condi- 
tions. No belittling of past achievement is intended 
when it is intimated that this suecess is possible solely 
because of the existing differences between target prac- 
tice and war conditions. The opportunity exists in 
target practice to place the guns in an artificial posi- 
tion, to be concerned with only one target, and to have 
plenty of time to make all the desired measurements 
and settings before the target reaches the firing sector. 
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Furthermore, it is likely that the course is straight 
and the speed and altitude constant. It is unquestion- 
ably proper for the battery commander to take ad- 
vantage of this situation so long as permitted, but it 
seems regretable that so much able endeavor should 
be expended upon a method which would probably be 
discarded after the first actual attack, if not before. 
It is practical to place a time limit of 15 or 20 seconds 
upon all operations of the target practice action. If 
everything from ‘‘alert’’ to ‘‘end of course’’ were 
kept within such a limit, the efforts to develop a use- 
ful sight system would be forced into more practical 
channels. This can, and it is believed should, be done. 

It may be contended with truth that our example 
has been chosen to present the worst possible condi- 
tion of minimum time available. It is firmly believed 
however, that a plurality of solutions is bad if avoid- 
able, and that the accepted method should be that 
most suitable for the worst possible situation. Also, 
while the time is shortest, the presentation is best. 
Presumably it will be unusual for attack aviation de- 
liberately to attack antiaircraft machine guns, although 
it might happen. Thus, to obtain the best presentation 
the defending guns should be placed so that enemy 
planes, to reach their probable objective, must fly into 
and over the defending unit. It may now be apparent 
that the illustrative example has not been chosen with- 
out a strong reason. It can not be expected that planes 
will be subject to fire for much longer periods on 
crossing courses since the pilot will take advantage of 
all natural cover and the possibilities of maneuver. 

Let us turn now to the use of modern tracers. The 
ranges will be such that, for caliber .50 ammunition, 
the trajectories of ball and tracers may be treated as 
identical; there will be no blind lead; fire may be 
opened the instant the gunner has his piece trained ; 
he ean unquestionably hit quickly, bounteously, and 
with reliability at such ranges and in the time which 
may be expected to be available. The system is per- 
feetly flexible and may be employed with equal facility 
against several simultaneously appearing targets, as 
each gun has a primary sector to defend. To conclude, 
we shall quote once more from the 1929 Aberdeen 
Report, ‘‘The only method of fire practically applicable 
for use against low-flying attack aviation is that in 
which the machine guns are controlled by the indi- 
vidual gunners using tracer observation to assist in 
pointing.”’ 


FIRST OR LAST, IT IS THE SPIRIT THAT COUNTS 


The INFANTRY JouRNAL for March, 1930, on page 331 had a statement that 
the 358th Infantry was the first reserve regiment that subscribed to a box in 


the Benning Stadium. 


Investigation has shown that this statement was inaccu- 


rate and that the 316th Infantry, Colonel H. Harrison Smith commanding, 


was the first reserve regiment to which a box is credited. 


Without deprecating 


the honor of having been the first, it is still true that, first or last, the spirit 
is the same and that everyone fully appreciates the support of reserve regiments 
to that great undertaking, the Doughboy Stadium. 
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New Year’s Message from the Chief of Infantry 


The clock-beat of time ushers in another year and the Infantry takes stock. 


The infantry soldier was born in the beginning of the human race when the family 
or tribe was protected by the strong arm and club of its men. Since that time and all 
through the ages, the man of foot armed with the weapons of the era in which he lived 
has ever been the basic defense of the family, the tribe, the clan, the race, the state, or 
the nation. ; 

In the beginning of this year, we find the infantry soldier armed with the rifle, the 
bayonet, the hand grenade, the rifle grenade, the pistol, the automatic rifle, the machine 
gun, the 37-mm. gun, the 75-mm. mortar, smoke and gas agencies, and the tank, wearing 
at times a steel helmet and a gas mask, but still relying mainly for his own protection 
and the fulfillment of his mission upon his mobility and the power of his weapons. 

Today, he has increased his fire power with the standardized weapons of proven 
value now available for an immediate emergency. 

The future will change his weapons and our best infantry thought will see that this 
is done in accordance with improved devices and machines produced by the many geniuses 
of our time. 

The past year has been filled with progress and real achievement which stimulate 
and beckon us to further accomplishment. 

For the attainment of our success, deep appreciation is acknowledged to all, express- 
ing at the same time the thought that we must continue in all of our infantry activities 
to attain during the year ahead of us the lifting of our Arm to the highest plane of 
which we are capable, meriting the confidence imposed upon us as ‘‘The Basie Arm of 
Our Army’’ and fulfilling our own characterization of ourselves in our motto ‘‘La Infan- 
terie La Reine Des Battailles.’’ 


To the officers and troops I extend my sincerest wishes for continued success, health 


and happiness throughout the New me 
ae | are en 

















Captain W. G. Layman 
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Phillips Pack Saddle 


HE Commanding Officer, 11th Infantry, reports 

that the Phillips pack saddles issued to one ma- 
chine gun squad of Company M of that regiment were 
given a test on a march from Fort Benjamin Harrison 
to Camp Knox, Kentucky, from September 25, 1930, 
to November 8, 1930. 

The 11th Infantry was favorably impressed with the 
saddle, claiming for it the following desirable char- 
acteristics : 

a. The gun can be put into action more quickly 
from the pack saddle than from the cart. 

b. The pack mule can be brought up under cover, 
nearer to the position into which the gun is to go into 
action, than can be done with the mule and eart. 

ce. The pack mule can go through thick brush and 
over rough terrain where the mule and cart cannot go. 

d. The three pack mules carrying the gun, am- 
munition, and equipment for one machine gun squad 
take up less than two-thirds the road space required 
by the mules and carts of one squad. 

e. The pack mule can be more easily and quickly 
hidden from both ground and aerial observation than 
can the mule and cart. 

f. The gun, ammunition, and equipment are carried 
on the Phillips pack saddle with much less fatigue to 
the animal than results from the strain of drawing 
the cart either on good roads or over rough terrain. 

g. The pack mule is much more easily led than the 
mule with cart, is much quicker of movement, and 
exerts less fatigue on the mule leader. 

h. The pack mule moves in comparative silence, 
while the rattle of the cart can, on a still night, often 
be heard at a mile or more. 

i. A longer period of training for the mules is not 
necessary. Mules that have been used with the pack 
very quickly become accustomed to the saddle and 
load. A sore back healed under the load when proper 
adjustment had been made. 

This equipment was tested some time ago by the 
Infantry Board. At present, the issue of Phillips 
pack saddles as standard equipment in the Infantry 
has been limited to regiments in Panama and the 
Philippine Islands. In addition, a field service test of 
this equipment is now being conducted by the 23d 
Infantry, at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, and in the 
25th Infantry, at Nogales, Arizona. 


Universal Type Smoke Candles 


A S a result of a test recently completed under the 
supervision of the Infantry Board, the Chief of 
Infantry has recommended that the smoke candle, uni- 
versal type, E2R3, be adopted as standard for infantry 
use to replace the present issue type smoke candle, 
HC, Mk-1. 
The candle produced smoke at an effective rate for 
a period of two minutes and forty seconds, and the 
uniformity was excellent. The ease of operation, 


rapidity of initial smoke production, and the fact 
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that the universal type candle may be thrown as well 
as placed, make this type particularly desirable. 

It was further recommended that the lachrymatory 
eandle replace the lachrymatory hand grenade. 


Leather and the Uniform 
URING a recent inspection trip the Chief of In- 
fantry was impressed with the uniform appearance 
of the shoes and leather equipment of one of the organ- 
izations visited. Even from a close inspection, each 
man in the ranks appeared to be wearing a new pair 
of shoes and a new belt. 

Upon inquiring, it was learned that a special prep- 
aration for restoring color to leather had been used. 
This practice had existed for some time and no in- 
jurious effect had resulted to the leather. 

The Chief of Infantry has brought the matter to 
the attention of the Quartermaster General, who has 
initiated steps for a test of this special preparation. 

The method of cleaning and polishing leather equip- 
ment is usually a prerogative of the immediate com- 
mander, and, as a result, uniformity in color, even 
within a regiment, is seldom attained. 

The subject of uniformity in color of leather equip- 
ment worn by the enlisted men cannot be given too 
much consideration by local commanders. Every effort 
should be made to preserve the original russet color, 
as dyeing brings in the probability of varying shades, 
with consequent lack of uniformity. 

It is difficult to conceive of a soldier’s taking pride 
in the appearance of his leather equipment and being 
lax in the other details of his uniform. There is no one 
item of the uniform that can do more to give that 
well-groomed military appearance that is so desirable. 
Pride is a powerful psychological factor. If a com- 
mander dresses his men better, they will feel better, 
act better, and in every way be better soldiers, proud 
of themselves and of their uniform. 


Trailers for Military Use 


S a result of a study conducted by the Tank Board, 
the prevailing opinion is that the use of trailers 
in military operation has a very limited application. 
With the exception of a few cases of special trailers, 
such as guns, caissons, limbers, kitchen trailers, and 
a few technical trailers where the prime mover and 
trailer carry a single technical activity, the trailer 
offers light value in military motor transportation. 
This is especially true in the combat zone where loca- 
tions: are mostly temporary and moves are made on 
short notice. 

The general use of trailers also offers a serious 
problem in traffic control, because of their tendency to 
travel in the center of narrow and poorly developed 
roads. Their general use in military transportation, 
and especially the use of several trailers, in train 
drawn by one prime mover, is not consistent with the 
tendency of military transport toward the develop- 
ment of cross-country transportation and mechaniza- 
tion. 
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Infantry Training Regulations 
TABULATION of Infantry Training Regula- 
tions such as appears below will be published in 


the INFANTRY JOURNAL each month. 
pose is to furnish an up-to-date and convenient refer- 
ence list that gives the status of changes in those regu- 
lations. Thus, if an officer were looking up Musketry— 
Training Regulations 145-5 
change was Number 2, he would know that he did not 
have the latest change, as the tabulation shows the 
latest change to be Number 3. 





and saw 


The main pur- 


that his last 


Infantry Training Regulations 
Index, December 1, 1930 





Title 


* Instruction, Dismounted without 
CGE O.. secaceepcaweada souk as 
* Instruction, Dismounted with 
Rifle and Auto Rifle ........ 


Instruction, and qualification 
NE 4b deeccdcne ean 

* Instruction, Dismounted with 
i! tisphnlckand ss oée cee i < 
O'TO SES PUG ckcccctwcae 


*The Display of Equipment, foot 
troops, dismounted and 


EE acc nar na Os ae eo oe 
The Messenger and Agent ..... 
The Color Sergeant and Stand- 

GD naw vests sdrvivcss 


Formations, movements, inspec- 

tions, etc., dismounted ....... 
Ceremony of guard mounting, 

Pe ee ee eae 
Interior Guard Duty 
a 
Marksmanship—Rifle Individual 
De SE 6 wha necdessebuees 
es "Se oc a cudsedaae 
The Automatic Rifle .......... 
ae Se GD oka cd beac pec 
37 m-m Gun and 38-inch Trench 

DE cc ceacksehekesvenseooe 
Signal Communications ....... 
. £  — 2a 
ETT ee Tee 
Conventional Signs 
Military Sketching ...........: 
Panoramic Sketching .......... 
Principles of Field Fortifications 
Combat Intelligence Regulations 
Tactical Interpretation of Aerial 

PUNE SG awhvecedbabd si esen' 
To pitch and strike shelter tents 


_ 


*. 


*To pitch and strike and fold 
common wall and pyramidal 
DE ct wdeewense sao bakee Se00 % 

Technique of machine gun fire, 
Rear 

Technique of machine gun fire, 
BE. RAVEN sc wcctacsveces 

Ce ND ns oa 6c bda does 


Machine Gun, Mathematics - 
Antiaircraft Combat, Basic All 
Arms (except AA Artillery) 

* Dismounted Ceremonies ....... 
Technique of 37 m-m gun fire .. 
* Drill and Combat Signals ..... 
Technique, 3-inch mortar fire .. 
* Drill, General Instructions ..... 
* Drill, The Rifle Squad, Platoon 

rr 
* Drill, The Machine Gun Squad 
i De vec cameebados ss 
* Drill, The Infantry Battalion .. 
* Drill, The Headquarters Com 
pany, Infantry (Battalion— 





Regiment Ul: rae 
* Drill, The Service Company, 
Infantry HMemmment ....ccccsecs 


* Drill, The Howitzer Company 
(Squad and Platoon) ....... 

* Drill, The Infantry Regiment 
ee 

* Extended Order, The Rifle 
Squad, Section and Platoon 


Date 
Issued 


6-15-27 


6-21-23 
10-10-24 
10- 1-26 

9-20-26 


1- 4-26 


7-10-25 


1-26-26 


12-19-23 





11-21-25 
1-28-24 
6-15-26 
3-31-28 


5-24-23 


Last 
Change 


i 


toe 


bo 


—_ 


or wr newt 


te 


mho no 


wo bo 


1 
1 


*Indicates those regulations now embodied in Basic Field 
Manual, Volume II, as published by The Infantry Association. 


420-140 
420-150 
$20-155 
420-160 


420-165 


420-170 
420-180 
420-185 
420-255 
420-250 
420-265 
420-270 
420-275 


420-280 
420-290 


Sl 
tal 


Notes from the Chief of Infantry a9 

420-90 * Extended Order, the MG Squad, 

ea a sab owechaetaeesotes 6- 6-23 
420-100 Development of Offensive Com- 

| PETS Te Te CeCe ET re 3-21-24 
420-105 Combat Principles—The tifle 

Ps «sob dane tae 6u00664066 6 4-25-23 1 
$20-110 Combat Principles—The Rifle 

DES “n400558406b404% 000080 4-25-23 
420-115 Combat Principles—The Rifle 

PR adie deve d kon ees Vaee Ke 4-30-23 1 
420-120 Combat Principles—-The Rifle 

CE «sb eeed ctwedeniasenr 5-22-23 
420-125 Combat Principles—-The Machine 

DE waa de neuene chee 6- 2-23 
420-130 Combat Principles—The Machine 

OR eee 6- 2-23 
420-135 Combat Principles—The Machine 

en SE 6» coed sna eee 3-30-25 1 


Combat Principles—The How 


Seer Cb. TD onc te ctcanes 9-22-23 1 
Combat Principles—The How- 

itzer Co. Platoon ........ haa »- 29-23 
Combat Principles—The How- 

gt ar eee 6-20-23 1 
Combat Principles—The Infan- 

oe COT TT ee 12-10-23 
Combat Principles—The Infan- 

try Headquarters Company 

(Battl Reg. and Brig.) .... 4-15-27 1 
Combat Principles—The Infan- 

in cece re whe ae 4- 2-24 2 
Combat Principles—The Service 

Company, Infantry Regiment 2- 2-24 1 
Combat Principles—The Infan- 

Se DEE oc i cecteceanbes ce 4- 2-24 
Drill, The Heavy Tank, Platoon 

See Ca a'p.0 6 5004.03 94400 5-18-25 4 
Drill, The Light Tank, Platoon 

ae SE oe cee s bee vase ‘ 5-10-25 4 
Ceremonies and Inspections 

CREE "6 6506600 tes buenea es 7-30-28 
Tank Marksmanship .......... 6-29-29 
Tank Combat Practice ........ 5- 2-25 1 
SEN Acdcenebanodsbduias a 5-25-25 
Tanks, Moves and Positions ... 9-26-27 


Recommended Changes in the 
Marking of Tanks 


wrder to obtain a uniform system of marking 
iks, the Chief of infantry has recommended to 


The Adjutant General that Army Regulations 850-5, 


dated 


May 15, 1928, be further amended as follows: 


AR 850-5 
-aragraph S—Delete 


a. In the Title “and tanks.” 


AR 850-5 
Paragraph 8% “Add” 


Tanks.—To be marked as follows: 

a. The tank superimposed upon crossed rifles to be 
used with the regimental number above and the company 
letter below. The outline of the tank in this insignia 
to be such as to represent a side view of the Mark VIII 
tank. 

b. The dimensions of the insignia to be approximately 
as follows: 

Overall width—12% inches 

Height, including numbers and letters—8™% inches 

Length of tank—9% inches 

Height of numbers and letters—2'% inches. 

ce. The marking to be done with white paint. 

d. The insignia described above to be placed upon the 
tanks as follows: 

(1) In the case of the six ton tank, upon each side 
of the turret directly below the pistol ports. 

(2) In the case of the Mark VIII tank, upon each 
side of the main turret directly below the out- 
look turret. 

e. The company identification number of each tank 
to be placed in letters three inches high as follows: 

(1) In the ease of the six ton tank, upon the out 
side surface of the upper nose plate (in front 
of the driver’s toes.) 

(2) In the ease of the Mark VIII tank, in front of 
the driver, upon the outside surface within the 
triangular splash angle. 
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Signal Light for Automatic Pistol, 
Caliber .45 


‘Biyctscrg PAUL E. LEIBER, on duty in the office 
of the Chief of Infantry, has submitted to the 
Infantry Board a signal light for the caliber .45 auto- 
matie pistol. 

The signal device, herewith illustrated, is designed 
to provide a convenient and powerful signal light for 
projection from the service automatic pistol, caliber 
45, using standard ball cartridges. A special pro- 
jector for signals of this nature is thus eliminated. 

The device consists of a pyrotechnic canister with a 
central bullet tube (closed at the top end to stop the 


Adapter 





Bullet tube 


Pyrotechnic canister 
Signal Light for Automatic Pistol Caliber .45 
bullet), an ignition cap, and a pistol adapter or clip 


When mounted on the 
pistol, a gap exists between the pistol muzzle and the 


integral with the canister, 


base of the pyrotechnic canister. 

Projection is accomplished by mounting a signal of 
desired color, as shown in the illustration, and firing 
the pistol. The bullet enters the tube, ignites, and 
projects the signal. The adapter can be arranged to 
strip from the canister. 

A number of 244-ounce tests pieces were fired. In- 
creased recoil was not noticed. Altitudes above 500 


feet were obtained. 


Truck Chain Substitute to be Tested 
HE Infantry Board has initiated a test of a sub- 
stitute for chains normally used on dual-tired 

trucks in rough going. It is known as the Hipkins 

traction device. It is supposed to give additional 
flotation and traction to the driving wheels of dual- 
tired trucks. It consists of track shoes or plates of 
east steel, each 111% inches by 8 inches. These plates 
are attached to a %4-inch cable by means of U bolts 
and nuts. In attaching the device, it is wrapped about 
the wheel like the track of a tank, and an end of the 


cable is bolted to the plate at the other end. 
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Infantry Tables of Organization 
Approved 
oe of organization for Infantry units of the 
division, given in the July, 1930, issue of the 


INFANTRY JOURNAL, have been approved. 


The tables as approved changed the field train 
transportation from motor to animal-drawn. 


Comparison of New (1930) and Old (1929) 
Infantry Regiments 


1. PERSONNEL: 











n Sm s 
—€& | s€ | aa 
~ SY | 
. New 120 1 3504 
PEEL PO Old 107 , 2901 
New o| 83 
Hq. & Hq. Co., Regiment Old 7 107 
New 10 250 
Service Co., Regiment Ola 6 187 
New 7 249 
Cannon Co., Regiment .. Old (How. Co.) 6 107 
; New 7 248 
M. G. Co., Regiment .. Old| None in old organization 
New 29) 882 
OND, iinet ded'6's are Old ret 884 
; New 7 55 
Hq. & Hq. Co., Battalion Ola 77 63 
; New 5 193 
i “RR eye Old 5 193 
New 7 248 
Machine Gun Co. ..... Old 6|. [R82 
2 Weapons: 
New 1788 
ns ah, a Mo 5 ek aa oullens.4 Old 1852 
New 324 
Rifles, Automatic, Cal. .30 ......... Old | 162 
New 64 
Guns, Machine, Cal. .30 ........... Old 36 
- New S s 
TID | isd ae Wit Wee dear a eam Old “3 
we New . 
Re ee ee ee Old 3 
- } . is New 1513 
Pistols, Automatic, Cal. .45 ........ Ola 995 





M-2 Machine Gun Cart 
ITH a view to correcting certain objections in 
the prop supports of the M-2 machine gun eart 
which developed during a recent test, the Infantry 
Board recently concluded another test involving the 
use of chain and cable supports for the prop. 


The Board recommended that the chain prop sup 
port be adopted, as its life would be longer and, more- 
over, it is not as liable to stretching as the cable. 
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Extracts From the Final Report of the Chief of Staff of the Army 
November 20, 1930 


Infantry 


NFANTRY remains the basic arm. Its mission is 

still to gain with the support of the other arms 
the tactical successes required for carrying out the 
army mission. It alone has the characteristics es- 
sential to this mission—ability to maneuver and fight 
over all kinds of ground and in all kinds of weather, 
to close with the enemy, and place the final seal of 
victory on the combat action of the entire force. More 
than ever before, the Infantry of today must be highly 
trained to meet the conditions of modern battle and 
employ effectively its diverse armament. 

The principal weapons of the Infantry are the 
shoulder rifle, the bayonet, and machine gun. New 
improvements in these weapons will bring about a 
great increase in Infantry fire power. A semi-auto- 
matie rifle is in process of development which, if 
found satisfactory, should replace the present magazine 
rifle. The question of adding to the armament of the 
Infantry company a light machine gun, with more 
mobile characteristics than the present heavy machine 
eun and greater stability and fire power than the 
semi-automatic rifle, is also under consideration. As 
auxiliary weapons Infantry cannon of greatly im- 
proved model have been developed. The Infantry re- 
tains for use in special situations the hand and rifle 
grenade and is equipped with means for putting down 
smoke screens. 

The power of Infantry to obtain superiority of fire 
and thus neutralize the enemy in attack or defense 
requires that an overwhelming volume of fire be de- 
livered at critical times over the area occupied by the 
Infantry Board to determine how this fire power could 
be obtained with the weapons available without ad- 
verse effects upon tlie mobility or the vulnerability of 
the troops. As a result, the fire power of the war 
organization of units has been practically doubled by 
increasing the number of machine guns, automatic 
rifles, and special weapons in the regiment. 

In addition to its use in prospective mechanized 
forces, the tank will be retained by the Infantry as an 
immediate auxiliary. Mechanization also finds further 
Infantry application in the development of cross-coun- 
try transport for the movement of machine guns, 
infantry cannon, ammunition, and other supplies re- 
quired in battle. It is hoped by this means that much 
will be done to improve the ability of machine guns 
and cannon to keep up with the Infantry advance, the 
lack of which greatly decreased their offensive value 
in the World War. 
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Infantry is largely dependent on aviation for the 
reconnaissance of its objective, and these two arms 
must be trained together in combat as well as in the 
means of intercommunication. Infantry fire can be 
supplemented by attack aviation on a limited front 
for a short time. Infantry in motor trucks ean quickly 
follow up mechanized forces and consolidate objectives 
gained by them, releasing the mechanized forces for 
other employment. 

Our Infantry is now giving special attention in its 
training to antiaircraft measures. During the past 
four years, it has developed a system of training in 
antiaircraft target practice by the use of moving tar- 
gets simulating airplanes. As a result, the rifleman 
now feels great confidence in his ability to deal with 
low-flying hostile aircraft and has come to realize that 
his best protection against air attack lies in his own 
fire. For many years a contrary procedure was prac- 
ticed. The infantryman sought his protection by 
scattering over the terrain and effacing himself under 
any available cover. This procedure had all the de- 
moralizing effects of flight before the enemy and 
emboldened the hostile airman to push his unpunished 
attacks to the closest possible range of the unresisting 
ground troops. Infantry is now trained to place itself 
in readiness for an attack by prompt deployment from 
mareh column, to develop instantly a powerful fire 
against aerial targets, to maintain a system of security 
that will give prompt warning of approaching hostile 
aircraft, to take up inconspicuous combat and ap- 
proach formations, and to camouflage its fire positions 
and emplacements. Night operations and maneuvers 
form an important part of its training. 

Measures have also been taken to bring about in- 
creased attention to the conditions of gas warfare in 
Infantry training. Infantry must be accustomed to 
carry out all classes of operations wearing the gas 
mask. Its training in target practice, combat practice, 
march, and maneuvers must in a large part be con- 
ducted under this condition. 

The training of Infantry in rifle fire must also take 
into account the conditions of the modern battlefield. 
To the advancing rifleman the battlefield appears as a 
void, and visible targets rarely present themselves. 
Enemy fire comes from concealed locations, and when 
these are not beaten by sufficient fire, it stops the at- 
tackers or inflicts staggering losses upon them.  In- 
fantry firing practice must take these conditions into 





account. If the infantryman is not taught to use his 
weapons to neutralize unseen targets, he will, in battle, 
fire only on visible personnel, and Infantry fire will 
for the most part disappear as a factor in gaining the 
superiority of fire necessary to the progress of the 
attack. Superiority of fire must be gained, not by the 
methods of known-distance practice at visible targets, 
but by means of controlled fire by each unit on points 
of the terrain where experience shows that the enemy 
may be. 

Our training in musketry has, however, adhered for 
the most part to the traditional known-distance prac- 
tice at visible targets. The value of this practice lies 
in teaching the soldier the characteristics and use of 
his weapons. It lends itself to extraordinary indi- 
vidual skill and to the stimulation of competition. 
However, in spite of the requirements of regulations 
as to combat practice, the zeal for individual excellence, 
the extra pay for qualification, and the rating of of- 
ficers based upon the number of qualified men in their 
units, have had the effect of causing little attention 
to be paid to the training of the soldier in the use of 
his weapons under the conditions of combat. 

Our musketry training must therefore include prac- 
tice under battle conditions, in which hidden targets 
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are disposed over the area of an assumed advance. At 
the same time the practice should be conducted as to 
call for a simultaneous distribution of the fire of uniis 
between ground and air targets. This will demon- 
strate the skill with which objectives are selected and 
the fire of units directed. Officers and organizations 
should then be rated, not only on the basis of the 
individual qualifications attained by their men in 
known-distance practice at exposed targets, but also 
on the fire effect of their units in battle practice on 
aerial targets and concealed ground targets at unknown 
distances. 

Whatever may be the limitations on our ammuni- 
tion supply and time available for firing practice, they 
should be apportioned between the two phases of fire 
at known distances and of combat practice so as to in- 
sure a properly balanced program. 

Infantry training must develop individual initiative 
and teamwork to a high degree. Even with these 
qualities, it needs the assistance of other arms equipped 
with weapons of longer range and greater power. Our 
Infantry should have at least substantially the same 
assistance in artillery, aviation, communications, and 
supply which the opponent may be expected to have. 





Current Events Overseas 


Edited by 
Lieutenant Colonel Herman Beukema, Professor of Economics, Government and History 
U. S. Military Academy 


HE news of the month is more disturbing than for 

any similar period in six years. Evidence ac- 
cumulates rapidly that the friends of peace will pres- 
ently find themselves once more in the background 
from which they emerged in 1924 when Poincare’s 
tour de force in the Ruhr Valley died in the Dawes 
Plan. 

We note the final success of Mussolini’s policy, in- 
augurated four years ago, through which he has linked 
by a series of interlocking treaties and agreements 
Austria, Hungary, Greece, and Turkey as a counter- 
poise to the Little Entente. Litvinov bolts the Geneva 
Conference of the Preparatory Disarmament Commis- 
sion to confer with the Il Duce—an open step in the 
Italo-Russian diplomatic maneuvers. Mr. Gibson, 
United States ambassador to Belgium, making a last 
effort to bring France and Italy into the fold of the 
Powers who will reduce their navies, finds himself 
talking to deaf ears. Germany, stepping up her pro- 
gram of cruiser construction, makes no concealment of 
her intentions that at the first favorable opportunity 
she will re-arm on a scale comparable to that of her 
neighbor. 

Most interesting is the news from France, guardian 
of the status quo. Since 1926, an unbroken stream of 
gold has poured into the vaults of the Bank of France 


from every quarter of the globe. There it has been 
‘*sterilized’’ by means of taxes on loans so heavy as to 
block its exportation. So large is that total today that 
it constitutes a per capita reserve far exceeding that of 
any other country. It threatens to upset the gold 
standard of more than one Great Power. France makes 
no secret of her resolve to oppose to the limit the 
growing demand for the revision of the treaties which 
terminated the World War, and straightway finds her 
relations with Germany and Italy, chief protagonists 
of revision, growing more strained. 

At the bottom of every war since the first stone-ax 
was fashioned we find fear. hate, and ambition, either 
singly or in combination. All those elements are pres- 
ent teday, rendered peculiarly acute by the weight of 
a world economic slump, which in its severity and 
duration has produced almost universal suffering. 
Estimate it as we will, we cannot close our eyes to the 
behavior of the world markets for international loans. 
The New York market, which in recent years has often 
topped the billion mark in the flotation of foreign 
bonds, petered down to zero in that respect for the 
month of October, at the end of a three months’ dry- 
ing-up process. Moreover, the quotations on listed 
foreign bonds slump discouragingly on every market 

War scares have always been the order of the day 
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in Europe, but this time the unprejudiced observer is 
led to believe that the League of Nations will face its 
most severe test at a date not far distant. Economic 
recovery May come in time to relieve the tension, and 
the crisis may, in any event, be turned aside by a united 
stand of the Great Powers. But that such danger exists 
to a degree more serious than at any time since 1918 
is undeniable. 

Of major importance also are the latest symptoms of 
break-up in the British Empire. The Imperial Con- 
ference fiasco did more, than kill the hopes of closer 
trade relations within the Empire; it all but cut the 
last of the tangible political links between the Domin- 
ions and the mother country. Only the blood which 
is thicker than water remains as a bond, if we accept 
the view of the British press. India, a unit at last in 
her clamor for autonomy, Palestine, and Egypt add to 
Britain’s heavy store of troubles. If it were not for 
the fact that Britain’s long and checkered history is 
filled with examples where, by force or maneuver, she 
has emerged successfully from crises at least as severe 
as the present, one might be led to join the pessimists 
who predict the early end of her greatness. 


The British Empire 
R. B. R. 

The Imperial Conference. The Imperial Conference 
has failed. The months of ‘‘preparation’’ produced 
no single point of agreement on vital matters be- 
tween Great Britain and the Dominions. Before the 
adjournment of the Conference, November 14, arrange- 
ments had been closed for a conference in Ottawa next 
year. Aside from the arrangements for the Ottawa 
Conference, definite economic results of the parley are 
limited to a three-year extension of present preferential 
margins on Empire goods and certain tentative moves 
toward trade reciprocity between Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa. We 
might add the sigh of relief on the part of Denmark, 
Russia, Germany, and the grain-producing states in 
the Balkans, which had been fearful of the immediate 
loss of a good customer for their farm products. 

The last leading strings from the mother country 
were cast off by the conference decisions removing 
from the British Government the right of interference 
with the Dominions in their foreign or intra-Empire 
relations, domestic legislation, and the appointment of 
Governors General. Those officials are still to be ap- 
pointed by the King, but his selection must be made 
from a list submitted by the Dominion concerned in 
each case. By this decision, the King remains as the 
sole concrete political link between homeland and Do- 
minions—-and curiously, more a monarch as The Im- 
perial Sovereign than as titular ruler of England. 
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Indian Round Table Conference. The Conference 
opened on November 12 with representatives of every 
important class of Indians present. Two major plans 
were advanced for consideration, based on the Simon 
Report and the proposals of Lord Irwin. They differ 
essentially in the fact that Sir John Simon would move 
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slowly, 
status. 


Lord Irwin rapidly, toward full dominion 
Both agree on the necessity of continuing 
British control over the army, finance, and foreign 
relations for an indefinite period. 

The Indians want none of this temporising. Promis- 
ing loyalty to the Empire and substantial trade prefer- 
ences as well if they can have their way, they threaten 
boycott and disorder if they are refused. 
were frayed when Lord Peel, speaking 
servatives, clearly showed the hostility of his party 
toward Indian hopes of self-government. Lord Read- 
ing for the Liberals, and Prime Minister MacDonald, 
more sympathetic in their views, quieted the tumult. 
The various Indian elements are apparently drawing 
closer together, and may be able to enforce their de- 
mands. 


rr 
Tempers 


for the Con- 


United Kingdom. Parliament assembled on October 
28. The hope of economic revival, which attended 
Labor’s rise to power in 1929, is utterly dissipated in 
the present worldwide depression. _ Labor’s hold on 
power grows more precarious as the Conservatives in 
local and by-elections win repeatedly. Troubles are 
so numerous and varied that the British citizen is left 
in a fog. If a general election can be staved off a bit. 
as probably will be the case, the issues may clarify 
for a clean-cut decision. 


Western Europe 
D. A. F. 

League of Nations. The French press jubilantly 
records a victory for the exponents of peace (and 
security) in the adoption by the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission of a plan to limit armaments 
by the budget route on November 21. Only the 
United States and Japan stood in opposition, although 
there were numerous abstentions in the voting. There 
Was scant support throughout the discussion for the 
position maintained by Ambassador Gibson, for the 
United States, that disarmament can be measured only 
in terms of ships, guns, and fighting men, whatever 
their cost. 

The opening of the seventh session of the Prepara- 
tory Commission for the League of Nations Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva on November 6 flooded the 
world with discussions on the causes of war and pro- 
posals for the prevention of war. Little actual pro- 
gress has been made during the past twelve years in 
the reduction of armaments. Thorough investigations 
have revealed limitation of armaments as an incredibly 
complex problem. The issues between conscript and 
volunteer armies, between inclusion and exelusion of 
reserves, between direct and budgetary limitation of 
materiel, are based on the continuation of means similar 
to thoSe that existed in 1918. Yet it is clear that new 
means of waging war—aireraft, chemieals. and ar- 
mored fighting machines—have developed far more 
rapidly than have the measures for their limitation. 

Such turmoil as the Commission has not witnessed in 
the six years of its existence, developed on November 
27, when the chief French delegate introduced a motion 
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to inelude a clause providing that nothing in the pro- 
posed treaty should release Germany and her late 
allies from the terms of the Versailles Treaty. Bitterly 
opposed by the German delegates, French and British 
influence was sufficient to secure adoption of the 
principle that the general disarmament convention 
shall not affect the validity of previous treaty engage- 
ments. On December 2 the Commission completed its 
task of drafting a general disarmament scheme. 

However, the plan, which must ultimately come be- 
fore the assembly of the League of Nations for con- 
sideration, is far from adoption. Not only are Japan 
and the United States firmly opposed, but no feasible 
method of budgetary supervision seems _ possible. 
Russia flatly declares that she will never submit to 
such control. 

France. France appears to be the last important 
nation to feel the effects of the World depression. 
One reason is that France had its real crisis four years 
ago when the frane all but followed the mark to 
oblivion, and settlement was finally obtained by am- 
putating four-fifths of the country’s internal debt 
through stabilization at one-fifth of the frane’s pre- 
war value. But last week the official statement of 
French imports and exports for the first ten months of 
this year was published. It showed a total decrease 
of over $396,000,000 compared with the same period 
last year. 

The government took quick measures to restore publie 
confidence when banks began to fail in the early part 
of November. The first failures were mostly on the 
part of banks which were closely allied with the highly 
speculative Oustric undertakings. But when the Adam 
bank, one of the oldest in France, suspended payment, 
the government attempted at once to reopen it. 
Financial and political leaders made haste to declare 
that the country was fundamentally sound. Whether 
such intervention will have greater effect than similar 
measures in our own country, is not yet determinable. 
However, the immediate flurry seems to have passed. 

German feelers toward a moratorium on the Young 
Plan payments have met with scant sympathy. The 
French point, logically enough, to the fact that Ger- 
many’s demand, at a time when she enjoys a steady 
and increasingly favorable trade balance, is ill-timed, 
especially since Germany made her Dawes Plan pay- 
ments in the face of an adverse balance of trade. 

Spain. Strikes and riots in Madrid, Barcelona, and 
every industrial center of Spain during the past month 
gave a further push toward the reestablishment of 
constitutional government. The demand for a change 
of regime is assuming ominous proportions. It is not 
personal dislike of the King that is responsible for the 
out-breaks, but rather the fact that the monarchy is 
the nucleus about which gather all the forees of re- 
action. Some of the malcontents ery for a republic, 
others for communism, and few raise their voices to 
defend monarchy. Only the loyalty of the army keeps 
Alfonso on the throne. 
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Eastern Europe 
G. M. B. 


Russia. Hard on the heels of the thirteenth anni- 
versary of the birth of modern Soviet Russia comes a 
flood of rumors forecasting a massed attack by a united 
Europe against the Russian state. It goes without 
saying that the rumors are of Russian origin. They 
are well-timed. The troubles of that state grow apace, 
both within and without. Peasant and proletariat see 
themselves driven at a pace which grows ever faster in 


order that the Five-year Plan may be forced through. } 


And while the Russian people line up in queues, as 
they have done since 1919, to receive their scanty 
rations of the bare necessities of life, they see the 
products of their labor dumped on a glutted world 
market. 

Meanwhile, foreign resentment over the dumping, 
which has disturbed every European commodity 
market as well as our own, grows stronger. That 
Briand, ‘‘ Lawrence of Arabia,’’ and Sir Henri Deterd- 
ing—the petroleum czar of the British Empire 
hatching an anti-Soviet plot is a tale which may gain 
credence in Russia, but not elsewhere. It may distract 
the nation’s attention for the time being from their 
growing unrest, news of which comes in the form of 
the reported assassination of Stalin, of peasant revolts, 
and mutinies in the Red army. 

Poland. Marshal Pilsudski has won a signal victory 
in the elections to the Sejm, his party securing 247 
out of a total 444 seats. Dictator of Poland for many 
years, he has now resigned as Premier, and at his 
own request has been appointed Minister of War. 
He remains, however, the dominant personality and 
power in Poland. 
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Central and Southern Europe 
R. P. O. 


Germany. Though the Reichstag was in adjourn- 
ment and domestic political events were more or less 
at a standstill during November, Germany’s aims in 
international affairs became more apparent. Germany 
is surrounded by countries more heavily armed, as a 
whole, than in 1913; and they show no serious inten- 
tion of reducing their armaments. France, notably, 
strongest protagonist of the status quo and therefore 
of its principal props, the League of Nations and the 
Treaty of Versailles, seems more inclined to increase 
her forces. If the money can be found, Germany will 
have. six cruisers of the Ersatz Preussen class in com- 
mission by 1936. 

Chancellor Breuning has apparently developed some 
cohesion among the moderate center and left center 
groups of the Reichstag, and stands ready to face the 
attacks of Hitler’s Fascists and Thalman’s Communists. 
He will fight to the last ditch for his program of 
retrenchment and increased taxation, which has already 
received the unqualified approval of the Federal Coun- 
cil. As a last resort he can again resort to Article 48 
of the Constitution, in short, dictatorship. His strong 
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stand in this matter is improved by the increasingly 
favorable reaction of the general public. The German 
voter shows no little regret over the electoral debauch 
of Hitlerism. Moreover, Bruening’s declaration that 
German government finances must be put in order 
before serious consideration of a moratorium on the 
Young Plan payments is possible, wins increasing sup- 
port. And Germany’s friends note a steadily in- 
creasing export balance in her foreign trade. 

Germany received with joy the announcement of the 
settlement of war claims against Germany at the Hague 
Court of Arbitration. Claims against Germany 
amounting to $1,500,000,000 were settled for about 
one-tenth of that amount. Among the most important 
were the ‘‘Black Tom’’ and ‘‘Kingsland’’ explosion 
claims of the United States, which were decided in 
favor of Germany. 

Austria. The elections on November 9 proved to be 
a severe setback for the Fascist-Heimwehr enthusiasts. 
For the first time in Austria, they abandoned their 
policy of abstaining from elections and entered the 
political field with a determination to win the elections. 
Under the leadership of Prince Starhemberg, minister 
of the interior, the Fascists went to the polls with high 
hopes; but they failed to make a real showing in the 
elections. 


Hungary. The coming of age on November 20 of 
the Archduke Otto, eldest son of the last of Austria- 
Hungary’s emperors, occasioned a flutter in more than 
one European capital. Rumors of a royalist uprising 
subsided when that scion of the Hapsburgs made it 
clear that his present ambitions are wrapped up in a 
diploma awaiting him at his University in Belgium if 
he passes his courses. The Treaty of Trianon, while 
raising no bar against the return of monarchy to re- 
place the present regency, does forbid the seating of 
a Hapsburg on the royal throne. 


Italy. Mussolini continues to keep Italy’s political 
pot boiling with his fiery speeches. He seems to con- 
template striking at the foreign policy of France in 


two ways. By building up a series of alliances in the 


Balkans to unite Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey and 
Hungary against the ‘‘Little Entente,’’ he has 


threatened the supremacy of France in central and 
south-eastern Europe. By lending moral support to 
Germany in her efforts to gain military equality with 
France through revision of the Treaty of Versailles, 
Mussolini again has threatened French supremacy in 
Central Europe. His rapprochement with Russia 
grows more patent; Litvinov bolted the Preparatory 
Disarmament Conference to confer with Il Duce. 


The Balkans and Near East 
D. H. G. 


Bulgaria. Since their return to Bulgaria, King 


Boris and his Italian bride have been achieving the 
popularity and propriety that modern subjects demand 





of their monarchs, 
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Bad weather and religious dis- 
sension were the only disturbing notes in their re- 
ception. The Socialist party questioned the consti- 
tutionality of the King’s act in complying with the 
Vatican’s marriage conditions. However, the perform- 
ing of another ceremony in the Orthodox cathedral 
silenced most criticism on that score. 

Close observers feel nevertheless that the Pope, in 
allowing the new Bulgarian Queen so many dispensa- 
tions, is making a determined bid to bring back Bul- 
garia, now the bulwark of the Eastern 
Church, under the religious rule of Rome. 


Orthodox 


Turkey. That Turkey had made gigantic strides 
in modernization under Kemal Pasha’s regime was 
vouchsafed by no less an authority than the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce of the United States, Dr. Klein. 
During his recent visit to Turkey, this official expressed 
himself as astonished and pleased with achievements of 
the Turkish people. The President, Mustapha Kemal, 
continued his efforts, as outlined last month, to en- 
courage foreign investments in his country. Overtures 
to American bankers for the flotation of a large loan 
are reported. 

Turkey and Greece. Significant was the recent visit 
of the Grecian Premier, Venizelos, to Turkey and the 
consequent signing there of Turkish-Grecian treaties 
of amity and commerce. Both and the 
pact, which provides for neutrality of one signatory in 
ease of an attack on the other and also for conditional 
naval parity, were received with great acclaim by the 
Turks. 


Venizelos 


Greece, too, rejoiced in the improved friend- 
ship with Turkey, although the Greek government was 
forced to jail ex-dictator Pangalos for what they 
claimed was a deep-laid scheme to nullify the pact. 
Indicative of Italy’s influence in the negotiations 
was the telegram of thanks sent to Mussolini by the 
Grecian premier and the Turkish foreign minister on 


the occasion of the signing. 


The Far East 


R. E. B. 
China. Politics and diplomatic maneuver have 
taken the place, for the time being, of civil war. The 


elimination of Generals Feng Yuh Shiang and Yen 
Hsi Shan leaves the country under the divided control 
of Chiang Kai Shek, who now hold undisputed pos- 
session of the once rich South China provinces, and 
Chang Hsueh Liang, the Manchurian war lord. 

No one suggests that this is the end of civil war in 
China. 
consider a test of strength between these two inevi- 
table. 
parleys; Nanking makes certain 


On the contrary, Chinese and foreigners alike 


For the present there are conferences and 
‘‘advances’’ to Man- 
ehuria to reimburse Chang for his outlay in com- 
ing to the Kuomintan 


g’s rescue at a critical moment 
to push Yen and Feng out of the picture, and there 
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are other surface indications of amity between the two 
rivals. 

Ten years of intermittent fighting, banditry, and 
pillage, topped off by the 1929 drought and famine, 
have left few pickings on the bones of China, except 
in the international settlements. The ousting of two 
war lords, Yen and Feng, had become an economic 
necessity. Various schemes are proposed to raise the 
funds needed to maintain the present armies, and to 
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provide the minimum wherewithal for such govern- 
ment as exists. 

Japan. The attempted assassination of the Japanese 
Premier, Hamaguchi, is both important and significant. 
Responsible in chief for the acceptance by the Privy 
Council of the London Naval Treaty, in which move he 
had the solid backing of the mass of the nation, this 
Liberal incurred the bitter enmity of the extreme 
militaristic elements. 





As Others See Us 


Major Alexander L. P. Johnson, Infantry 


ECENTLY the Italian Magazine Esercito e 

Nazione undertook to analyze American terri- 

torial expansion and the actuating motives be- 
hind each step in our national evolution. It traces 
our national history and present national, international 
and commercial policies and their disturbing effect 
upon the peace and prosperity of the world. Our 
tendency to regard the United States as the power 
singularly in the service of the Cause of Humanity 
becomes in the eyes of the European observer an 
omen of sinister portent. His views, set forth briefly 
below, give us an opportunity to see ourselves as others 
see us. 

The United States achieved its national existence 
by the foree of arms. The westward trek, in the course 
of the decades following, was anything but a peaceful 
penetration. The hardy pioneers advanced with musket 
in hand and blazed their trail with blood. The young 
republic acquired Florida, the vast expanses of Louisi- 
ana Territory and Alaska, and compelled Mexico to 
cede California and the present Southwest. In the 
process of consolidating these gains, which rounded 
out this vast national domain, more blood was spilled 
than our historians record. Unquestionably, the rapid 
expansion and development of the American Federal 
Union was favorably influenced by the general 
European situation. 

The United States was still young as a nation but 
conscious of its potential strength when President 
Monroe enunciated his famous doctrine, whose defini- 
tion changed in conformity with the changing times. 
It was in effect an American veto against any European 
attempt to colonize in the western world or to meddle 
with the affairs of any American state. Its motive was 
altruistic and its sole purpose to protect the young and 
weak Latin American republics against European ag- 
gression. Notwithstanding this fact, Europeans gener- 
ally, and some Latin Americans as well, regard the 
Monroe Doctrine as nothing more or less than a proe- 
lamation of an American protectorate over the western 
hemisphere. To them the time-honored — slogan, 
‘‘America for the Americans!’’ merely _ signifies 
‘‘America for the United States!’’ Originally, our 
European critics say, the Monroe Doctrine did not 
challenge any vested rights and interests. It did not 


disturb Spanish sovereignty over her loyal colonies. 
They admit that when France attempted to seat Maxi- 
milian upon the throne of a Mexican Empire our ap- 
plication of the principles of the Monroe Doctrine 
saved Mexican independence. Gradually, however, the 
Monroe Doctrine became—so our critics hold—a justifi- 
cation of American surveillance over all republics be- 
tween the Rio Grande and the Horn. The policy of 
the United States from 1890 onward, and particularly 
after the Spanish-American War, is regarded by our 
European critic as a ‘‘program of slow but manifest 
and consistent imperialism.’’ Its beginnings are traced 
to the Monroe Doctrine which has from time to time 
served ‘‘as a practical justification of a species of 
right and power, which the federal government has 
arrogated to itself, to intervene in the affairs of Central 
and South America, the West Indies, and even across 
the Pacific, in Eastern Asia, to preserve order, and 
protect its interests or those of its citizens.’’ Thus we 
are reminded of the newspaper illustrations which were 
quite popular in 1898, showing Unele Sam, a florid old 
gentleman with Crawn sword, symbol of menacing in- 
tentions, bearing the significant caption: ‘‘Uncle Sam 
is ready.’’ Such in brief is the line of thought de- 
veloped and applied to the current international situa- 
tion by our Italian contemporary, Esercito e Nazione. 

Doctor John Bassett Moore, in his ‘‘History of 
American Diplomacy,’’ observes that the American 
people, ‘‘although distinguished by their peaceful dis- 
position and their freedom from territorial ambitions, 
have, in spite of these quiet propensities, acquired a 
territorial domain almost five times as great as the 
respectable endowment with which they began their 
national career.”’ 

Following the colonial period of our national history, 
the people of the young American republic, actuated 
by the indomitable will and enthusiasm of youth, 
frankly embarked upon a policy of territorial expan- 
sion. It was not, however, a territorial conquest which 
derived its persistent urge from a vain desire merely 
to conquer and to dominate. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve, it was a measure dictated by the stern necessities 
of national defense and security. Our territorial ex- 
pansion within the continental limits at least repre- 
sents a struggle for national existence and survival. 
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Had England, France and Spain, or any other power 
retained control over substantial areas within the pres- 
ent territorial limits of the United States, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether this republic could have sur- 
vived. Any conflict between powerful neighbors would 
have seriously affected if not jeopardized our national 
existence. 

Although individual Americans have had visionary 
dreams of empire, our national policy has consistently 
stuck to practical realities. Thus, the genial Benjamin 
Franklin envisioned the future possibilities of the Re- 
publie which he had helped to establish and sought to 
induce England to cede Canada to the United States. 
It is not generally known how nearly Dr. Franklin 
succeeded. 

Seward’s famous dream of a great Pan-American 
Republic with the capital at Mexico City may seem 
today somewhat exotic. It was not, however, a dream 
of empire and American domination over the nations of 
the New World, but a dream of a fraternal union 
among these nations to insure the blessings of liberty 
and prosperity to all of them alike. The choice of 
Mexico City as the capital of Sewards’ Pan-America 
is significant and is in itself proof that Seward did 
not seek to expand American domination or influence 
at the expense of others. 


There was a time when ‘‘Cuba and the manifest 
destiny of the United States’’ stirred the heart and 
soul of the nation and brought America to the brink 
of war. Again, the underlying motive was not lust 
of power and conquest, but rather the fear that power- 
ful England or France might replace the waning power 
of Spain in Cuba. Years later, the popular ery: ‘‘Re- 
member the Maine!’’ backed the government in its 
determination to free Cuba. As a result of our speedy 
victory over Spain we became a world power with far- 
flung insular possessions. 

The bellicose slogan: ‘‘ Fifty-four Forty or Fight!”’ 
expressed not only the determination of the American 
people to safeguard those claims which accrued to her 
by virtue of discovery and settlement, but it likewise 
voiced popular indignation at British intrigue in 
Mexico and Texas. The United States finally com- 
promised and accepted ‘‘ Forty-nine,’’ which projected 
the northern boundary of our national domain west- 
ward in a straight line to the Pacifie Coast. 

By timely intervention in the World War the United 
States secured victory for the Allied cause, and as a 
result occupies today a predominant position in the 
affairs of the world. 

The period of territorial expansion practically ended 
with the Mexican War. It marked the elimination of 
the menace of European powers, which looked with 
obvious ill-favor upon our experiment in popular 
government. It left our national domain with bound- 
aries that favored national safety. The acquisition of 
Alaska, in 1867, removed from the American continent 
the last European power which might conceivably have 
threatened our national existence. Somehow, we never 


regarded British sovereignty in Canada as a source of 
danger. 


The absence of all apprehension in that diree- 
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tion is best attested by a totally unguarded frontier 
extending more than 3,000 miles from coast to coast. 

The second era of our national history is that of 
consolidation and unification. The Civil War removed 
the grave danger which had lurked within the borders 
of the young American republic and had threatened 
it with disruption. The blood spilled in the Civil War 
brought forth a national consciousness. At Appomat- 
tox began our national cohesion and unity which, even 
then, commanded the respect of Napoleon III and 
saved Mexico from French Comination. After the 
great internecine conflict the young nation commenced 
gathering the strength and vitality for the intense 
industrial and commercial activity which characterizes 
the third era ushered in with our participation in the 
World War. 

The post-war expansion of our industry and com- 
merce, which has far outgrown domestic demands, com- 
pels us to look to foreign markets more than ever be- 
fore. We are no longer interested in territorial ac- 
quisitions and expansion. What our industry and com- 
merce need is not military conquests, but the oppor- 
tunity for peaceful disposal of our surplus products 
in the markets of the world. Naval military 
supremacy do not appeal to the imagination of the 
American people. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
first period of our national existence is characterized 
by aggressive and consistent territorial expansion, we 
believe that the American people remained at heart as 
pacifically inclined and as free from territorial ambi- 
tions as were the earliest colonists who sought refuge 
in the New World from the tyrannies of the old. The 
peace-mindedness of the American people was plainly 
demonstrated at the close of the World War. While 
others were scrambling for conquests and invented 


or 


mandates to conceal their purpose, we spurned further 
territorial expansion and lost no opportunity to mani- 
fest to an incredulous world our truly altruistic in- 
tentions. Many Europeans believed that the World 
War had left us in a position of unquestioned naval 
supremacy. In the light of subsequent developments 
the present accuracy of this estimate can certainly 
not be maintained. Even if we had great naval superi- 
ority, it would be useless for offensive purposes be- 
cause of the feebleness of our land forces. To demon- 
strate our true inclination in practical form, we fore- 
gathered with our late associates in the war against 
Germany to limit and reduce naval armaments. We 
scrapped millions of dollars worth of naval craft under 
construction; we renounced our right to fortify our 
naval bases in the Pacific or to improve existing forti- 
fications except those of Hawaii, and undertook to limit 
our naval strength in accordance with an arithmetical 
formula agreed upon. We impaired our chances of 
success in an offensive naval warfare even though 
offensive action might be dictated by the most urgent 
necessities of national defense. 

We further demonstrated our pacific inclinations by 
the part we played in bringing about the Briand- 
Kellogg anti-war pact, and more recently by the London 
agreement. We should, by this act of willingness to 
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join with others in limiting armaments, to cite the 
words of President Hoover pronounced at the time of 
ratification of this important treaty, ‘‘have dismissed 
from the mind of the world any notion that the United 
States entertains ideas of aggression, imperial power, 
or exploitation of foreign nations.’’ The President’s 
striking expression may go a long way to allay the 
suspicion the world at large is entertaining towar.] us 
and our motives. We are regarded abroad as Greeks 
bearing gifts. From the Rio Grande to the Horn they 
speak of us as the ‘‘Colossus of the North.’’ Europe 
sees us as imperialists and discerns the menacing 
shadow of American hegemony over the Occident. Dis- 
guise the fact as we may, the plain truth is that we are 
singularly without friends among the nations of the 
world. Sitting snugly in our peaceful homes, desiring 
nothing more than to live and let live, we wonder why 
all this fuss and fury over poor old Uncle Sam. We 
cannot and do not pretend to understand it. Oc- 
casionally, however, we do get some very illuminating 
information on this subject, such as the interesting 
observations of the estimable contributor to Esercito 
e Nazione. To that amiable writer our century of ex- 
pansion appears as a constant, methodical effort to in- 
crease our naval bases and a firm determination to 
reach naval supremacy. To these he ascribes the great 
alarm felt by the British. ‘‘That London is conscious 
of its emminent inferiority is evidenced,’’ we are told, 
‘‘by the recent renewal of the Alliance with Japan, 
which enables Great Britain to face the United States 
in the Pacific and at the same time to oppose the 
Russian menace in China.’’ 

As a result of the European War, the United States 
has become, in our critic’s opinion, ‘‘the implacable 
creditor of the world.’’ We have acquired in the Old 
World a predominant economic position. It gives us 
“‘all advantages of an hegemony which menaces—by 
virtue of a formidable competition—the commerce and 
prosperity of all great powers of Europe and their 
colonies.’’ Small wonder that our friends on the other 
side of the Atlantic believe that continued penetration 
of this kind will inevitably lead to an absolute control 
by the United States of the world’s markets and, there- 
fore, to their own enslavement. That an apprehension 
of this sort actuated Great Britain in her apparent 
desire to reach an accord with the United States in 
the limitation of naval armaments and naval parity, 
seems to be the prevailing impression in Europe. It 
is generally held that the acceptance by Great Britain 
of the principle of absolute naval parity with the 
United States is in fact a tacit admission of British 
naval inferiority, and therefore signifies the loss of 
traditional British naval primacy. From the _ view- 
point of the European observer, Great Britain can- 
not long maintain herself in a commercial and economic 
struggle with the United States and sooner or later 
it is bound to resolve into an open conflict. The alter- 





native course open to Great Britain, so we are told, is 


British acceptance of a sort of minor partnership with 
the United States and to pursue an anti-European 


policy for the sole benefit of Washington. Of course, 


Discussions January, 1931 
Europe does not expect America, once she becomes 
the undisputed Mistress of the World, to be an ex- 
ception to the unfailing law of ‘‘ political ingratitude.’’ 
This, quite naturally suggests to our friends of Conti- 
nental Europe the reasonable thought that Great 
Britain would really fare much better by following an 
independent policy more loyally in keeping with the 
general European interests. And the prime interest 
of post-war Europe is, we learn, to guard against the 
menace of American domination. Neither the League 
of Nations nor the Locarno or Kellog pacts is sufficient 
to allay the grave apprehension of the menacing shadow 
our Uncle Samuel seems to be casting over war-worn 
and war-torn Europe. Even the tri-partite London 
agreement, instead of reassuring the shellshocked nerves 
of Europe, seems to have had the opposite effect. It is 
looked upon as a complete inversion of those principles 
which Europeans feel are at the bottom of world equi- 
librium and which alone can serve as a basis for a 
generai and lasting European accord. 

‘‘Would Europe, ancient Mistress of Civilization, 
take the course that leads to a safe and dignified de- 
fense of its millenary moral and material rights, then 
she must seek a solution in an adequate evaluation of 
economic, demographic, and military forces which are 
necessary to guard properly against the American 
menace. ”’ 

An all-inclusive United States of Europe is at this 
time beyond the realm of probability if not possibility. 
There exists too much uncertainty about the inter- 
national orientation of Germany, which still smarts 
under the impositions of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Russia, facing both Europe and Asia, is likewise an 
enigma. She may at any time spring a_ surprise. 
Holland, Belgium, and Portugal desire only the op- 
portunity for peaceful exploitation of their own 
colonies. Spain has her own internal troubles. How- 
ever, all of them might conceivably agree to some 
scheme of mutual protection. France and Italy have 
extensive colonial interests. Some of these clash and 
are the cause of serious friction between these 
powers. Italy, in addition, has a lively interest in 
the large bodies of her emigrants who have settled in 
the Americas, in the North African possessions of 
France, and elsewhere. She wants to preserve their 
national identity and attachment to their fatherland. 
Italy likewise feels that she was treated unjustly by 
her Allies at the conclusion of the World War. These 
differences are sufficiently serious to preclude an accord 
between the two great Latin nations of Europe for 
some time to come. The new states, which had been 
carved out of the wreckage of the old Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, are still animated by feelings of deep-rooted 
hatred and enmity. The Treaty of Versailles and com- 
panion treaties eliminated three of the great powers 
of pre-war Europe and erected in their places a coterie 
of small states not one of which possesses the inherent 
strength and vitality for survival. The situation is 


made precarious by the mutual distrust and outright 
hostility that animate those new states toward each 
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other. All these differences must be composed before 
Europe can get together and work together. 

Some day perhaps, European states and nations may 
ineline to more amicable relations. A new spirit of 
give and take may come over them which will brush 
away the existing causes of international distrust, dis- 
sension, and conflict. In the meantime, European 
nations naturally view and evaluate the international 
situation in the light of their pressing interests. That 
this should be so is quite natural. 

The World War has shaken the economic structure 
of Europe to its very foundations, and the political 
settlements of that conflict have materially retarded re- 
construction. Irrational political boundaries, which 
separate industrial centers from their natural sources 
of raw material on the one hand, and their logical 
markets on the other, inevitably have a disturbing 
economic as well as political effect. In marked contrast 
with enfeebled, impoverished Europe, the World War 
left us as the greatest, richest, and most efficient nation 
on earth. New York has displaced London as the 
financial arbiter of the world. Our industrial and 
commercial expansion is frankly aggressive, as was our 
territorial expansion a century ago. We have at- 
tained a degree of efficiency in industry and commerce 
that surpasses the comprehension of Europe. 

Our policy of trade protection makes it increasingly 
more difficult for Europeans to dispose if their surplus 
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products in American markets. The efficiency of our 
industrial organization enables us, in spite of a con- 
siderably higher wage scale, to compete successfully 
with European producers in their own home markets 
and elsewhere. As a result, Europe finds it more and 
more difficult to butter its daily bread. 

By means of a restrictive policy we have practi- 
cally shut our doors in the face of Europeans who 
would enter our country and share in its prosperity. 
An unrestricted migration of population would no 
doubt tend to balance the economie situation. America’s 
loss would become Europe’s gain. 

Taking the situation as it is, we may ask ourselves 
the following questions: 

Does Europe have reasonable grounds for viewing 
America’s strides in industry and commerce with ap- 
prehension and alarm? 

Does our aggressive commercial expansion portend 
a serious menace to European peace and prosperity? 

Does our international policy warrant the suspicion 
entertained by nationals of other countries that the 
United States is actuated by ulterior motives and de- 
signs ? 

And we may equally ask ourselves the frank though 
somewhat embarrassing question : 

Do we know ourselves whither we are headed as a 
nation ? 





Reviews of Articles in Foreign Military Journals 
Probable Aspects of the War of the Future 


COLONEL Pagano, Italian Army 


Revista Militar, July 1930. 


This article discusses its title subject under five 
headings: 


(a) General characteristics of the next war—A 
long war and war without limitations (sea, land and 
air). From these premises the author states that the 
problem is one of national preparation in all of its 
phases. 

(b) Particular aspects characteristic of war of the 
future—The author states his belief that war of posi- 
tion and war of movement will have to be considered, 
and on a greater scale than that of 1914; reasons based 
on more intensive air war. 





(ce) War strategy—The first object of strategy will 


be the destruction of the enemy’s hope of conquering. 
This will be obtained by interruption of all communi- 
cations of the enemy, and the exhaustion of his inter- 
nal resources, and by adhering from the initial step 
(The author would 


of such war to unity of command. 





Abstracted by Major H. Thompson. 


have the three ministries of war, navy, and air under 
one chief of the great general staff, adding that the 
problem waits for a solution). 

(d) The great or final battle—In this are discussed 
fire and movement of the different arms, role of the 
air forees, cavalry, engineers, armored cars, tanks, gas, 
and communication troops. 

(e) Actual problems of the war—Political 
paredness of a nation for war, organization of single 
command, moral and technical preparation, economic, 
industrial and agricultural preparedness, defensive 
preparation of one’s own frontier, of strategic rail- 
roads, and other lines of communication, and assuring 
strategic surprise. 

The author states finally that this is the vision of 
war that might come tomorrow or within the next five 
years. If, however, someone asks what will it be 
twenty-five years from now, he replies—‘Wait—l’ll 
tell you in twenty years.”’ 
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The 26th Infantry Command Post Wagon 


Captain Walter 


T the Ist Division CCX exercise of 1930 consider- 

able excitement and amusement was occasioned by 
the appearance of the 26th Infantry command post 
wagon. It was admittedly the most complete and 
ingenious exhibited. Its completeness, indeed, was such 
that quite a few inquiries were made about the exact 
location of the bath room and the kitchen sink. Sueh 
facetious remarks merely brought out the fact that 
nothing had been neglected that would have been de- 
sired by a regimental headquarters at any stage of 
such exercises, 

That the wagon was designed solely for use at such 
exercises and is not practicable for use in the field 
under campaign conditions is not fully established. 
Its construction was such that it appeared that it would 
not negotiate rough ground, yet it was subjected to an 
800-mile trip to and from Dix and lots of rough 
handling while there, and it appears none the worse 
for wear. 

The construction of this wagon was undertaken by 
Colonel John F. Madden, then commanding the regi- 
ment, with the idea of providing a very complete 
wagon at little or no cost. 


After considerable search for a proper chassis an 
old Pierce-Arrow was purchased for $5.00. 


This was 





“Lighting Unit.” 


stripped down to the frame and provided with two 
drawbars; a short one for towing behind a motor 
vehicle and one designed for mule traction. By a 
clever arrangement the front wheels were provided with 


W. von Gremp 


a gear which turned them when the draw bar was 
turned. The original brakes were connected to a hand 
lever. 

Upon the basis thus provided the post wheelwright 
constructed, mostly from odds and ends lying about 





“The 26th Inf. Command Post Wagon.” 


his shop, a body ten feet long, four feet wide, and 
five and one-half high. 

Affixed to the front of this body are the seat for the 
driver and the jockey box, and underneath on each 
side are long boxes in which axes, shovels, picks, mauls, 
ropes, and various other articles of this nature were 
stored. 

The sides of the body are constructed of wall board 
and are hinged and provided with restraining chains 
so that when they are lowered they form desks. At 
the rear of the body are the terminals for the electric 
equipment, and on top is the large awning which can 
be spread out and elevated by means of ordinary tent 
poles. 

On the interior of the body are receptacles for five 
folding wooden issue tables and a rack for eight fold- 
ing chairs. Other racks are provided for four gasoline 
lanterns, six kerosene lanterns, two one-gallon thermos 
jugs, an electric light for each desk, containers for 
gasoline and kerosene, and the field telephones. 

Opening to the exterior of the body is a compartment 
containing map boards on slides. These boards can be 
removed for use on the desks and returned to the com- 
partment without removing any pins. 


Carried in the body, but with no special preparation, 
are the electric light plant, the field desk, and the 


bedding of the staff and crew. 
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The electric light plant was obtained by attaching 
an old lawn mower gasoline motor and an old auto- 
mobile generator to a heavy wooden base provided with 
earrying handles. This ingenious rig sputtered and 
thumped at the end of a 100-foot cable, where it was 
scarcely audible, provided ample current to the cells 
concealed beneath the floor of the body, and charged 
the cells of the radio section during the daytime. These 
cells in turn supplied eurrent to a light over each desk 
and to the auto headlights mounted in front. 

The lights for the desk are mounted in signal lamp 
reflectors which slide along iron rods to the position 
desired. 

This arrangement for lights and the telephone equip- 
ment of the wagon, as well as numerous other features, 
were the invention of a resourceful young officer, First 
Lieutenant William J. Kunzmann, of this regiment. 

The telephone system and the light system are per- 
manently installed in the wagon. All wires are ar- 
ranged so that when the wagon is set up all that is 
necessary is the turning of a few thumb serews, and 
the switchboard concealed in the brush at the end of 
its cable and the electric light plant at the ends of its 
eable are ready for work. 
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The telephones are arranged with the boxes fixed in 
brackets along the body opposite the desks. A push- 
button type hand set is used; a spring clip keeps it 
from being knocked from the desk. Near this clip is 
mounted a small push button. When the calling 
officer desires the operator he has but to push the 
button and use the handset. When the operator puts 
a call on a line the phone rings as usual and the 
officer has merely to press the button located on the 
handset to complete the call. 

The wagon was not completed until the evening 
before it left Plattsburg Barracks for the exercises at 
Camp Dix, so no test had been made of it. Its arrival 
on schedule time after the long trip justified the belief 
that it had been well planned and ably constructed. 

However, it was not to be expected that such a 
hastily planned article would be perfect. The canvas 
canopy was made of too light a material, the map 
boards were a bit too heavy for general use, storage 
space for stationery supplies was not foreseen, and 
similar other items were added or the old ones altered. 
In the main, though, the wagon remains as it was at 
Camp Dix, the plan is to use it until it wears out or 
proves unsuited for further use. 


Notes 


HE Fort Leavenworth Branch of the United 

States Infantry Association held its annual meet- 
ing on November 17. The following officers 
elected for the coming year: 


were 
President : Colonel George L. Byroade 
Vice President: Lieut. Colonel Richard Wetherill 
Secretary: Major Wallace C. Philoon 
Among the Leavenworth infantry activities for the 
previous year was a most successful tea given by the 
infantry members of the post staff, the faculty, and 
the second-year class to the recently arrived infantry 
officers and their wives, 


HE Washington, D. C., Branch of the United 
States Infantry Association held its annual meet- 
ing on December 8. The officers elected for the coming 
year are: 
President: Colonel Edward Croft 
Vice President: Lieut. Colonel Edwin Butcher 
Secretary and Captain Harris 
Melasky 
At the meeting the outgoing administration reported 
as the principal social activity of the Branch the large 
dinner-dance last spring at which the infantry officers 
of Washington entertained, among others, the Chief of 
Staff and Mrs. Summerall. 


Treasurer : M. 


HE Inrantry JourNAut takes pleasure in calling 
attention to the fact that John Philip Sousa, 
‘The Mareh King,’’ at the finale of his recent tour, 





played for Washington audiences the Doughboy march- 
ing song, ‘‘Kings Of The Highway—The U. 8. Infan- 
try,’’ an original composition of Colonel Reynolds J. 
Burt, Infantry, dedicated to the Doughboys of the 
United States. Commander Sousa thought so well of 
the march that he played it at both his concerts. 

In connection with the above, all infantrymen will 
be interested to know that ‘‘ Kings of the Highway’’ is 
one of the established marches now being played at the 
U. S. Military Academy, is included in all programs 
of the U. S. Army Band now on tour through the 
East, and in those of the U 
a two months’ trip to the Pacifie coast and return just 
completed, Practically every infantry regiment of the 
Regular Army and National Guard played this march- 


. 8S. Marine Corps Band on 


ing song during the past summer. 

Though not officially adopted by the Infantry, still 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL congratulates Colonel Burt on 
having produced to the public in a single season a suc- 
cessful march for 


‘‘The dashing, flashing, smashing, snarling Dough- 
boys, 

‘*Who for pacifism never give a damn, 

‘‘They hike as the Kings of the Highway, 

‘* And fight like the sons of Uncle Sam.’’ 


BOUT the middle of October the Third Brigade 
and attached troops conducted a field exercise on 
the reservation of Fort Sam Houston on the occasion of 
the visit of Lieutenant ‘General von Blomberg and 
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Colonel Kuehlenthal of the German Army. The ex- 
ercise involved crossing a stream by means of impro- 
vised bridges, and pushing back a hostile covering 
force, launching a coordinated attack against a hastily 
prepared position, driving the enemy through a build- 
ing area, and making suitable dispositions for pursuit. 
The auxiliaries included artillery, tank, air, and medical 
units. 


INCE the completion of the C. M. T. camp at Fort 

Francis E. Warren in 1930 letters have been com- 
ing in from mothers of boys who attended that camp. 
These letters are in response to a questionnaire. A 
digest of them shows that the C. M. T. C. movement 
is popular in the Rocky Mountain area, that it offers 
to the young men of that region a training that is 
especially valuable because of the sparse population. 
It is reasonable to believe that these letters represent 
a public opinion in the states of Wyoming and Colorado 
in support of training boys, through the agency of 
the C. M. T. C., to be good citizens. 


IEUTENANT Colonel Bernard Lentz, command- 

ing Fort Snelling in the absence of Colonel David 
L. Stone, made the official presentation of the post’s 
contribution to the Minneapolis Community Fund 
Chest recently. He turned over a check for $250, 
which represents a share of the profits of the military 
show that is held at Fort Snelling each year. All 
money earned at this show, above the actual expenses, 
is divided among philanthropic agencies, including 
the Army Relief Society, the Community Chest of the 
Twin Cities, the American Red Cross, and the Post Aid 
Society. 


RIVATES Walter F. Kuhn, Company I, and 
Robert C. Bell, company D, 3d Infantry, have 
been officially commended by the commanding officer 
of the 3d Infantry for preventing the escape of two 
prisoners. Private Kuhn was commended for strict 


compliance with orders, rapid decision, and excellent 
legs an 


marksmanship, in shooting through both 
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alleged deserter who attempted to escape while in his 
charge. Private Bell was complimented for quick 
thinking and high intelligence in taking action that 
led to the capture of an escaped prisoner within an 
hour after his departure. These instances are typical 
of the dependability of the Doughboys of our Army. 


APTAIN E. M. Gregorie, 9th Infantry, and Lieu- 

tenant O. D. Sugg, 3d Infantry, have devised a 
means for firing the .22 automatic pistol as a sub- 
ealiber for the caliber .30 machine gun. A pistol is 
attached to the under side of the machine gun near 
the muzzle by means of two bands which pass around 
the water jacket. The pistol is adjusted to zero with 
the machine gun and is fired by the machine gun 
trigger. The value of this device for instruction where 
range facilities are limited and its economy are obvious. 


HANKSGIVING brought .the usual bountiful 

dinners to the organizations of the Army. A menu 
of one such dinner from Headquarters Company, 22d 
Infantry, First Lieutenant E. A. C. Curran command- 
ing, is of special interest, not only because of the 
dinner and because of the inexpensive and attractive 
menu, but also because the roll of the company in- 
eludes nine privates first-class and fourteen privates 
listed under the heading ‘‘ Attached—West Point Pre- 
paratory School.’’ Here is conerete evidence of one of 
the rare opportunities that the Army holds out to 
properly qualified enlisted men. 


a. the rifle match held at Fort Barry, California, on 
October 20, 1930, under the auspices of the 
Northern California Rifle and Pistol Association, the 
first team of the 30th Infantry, coached by Captain 
John O. Roady, won first place against some of the 
best rifle teams in the Bay region around San Fran- 
cisco in a red-hot contest. The Olympie Club team 
was second, and the 30th Infantry second team was 
third. In this accomplishment the 1930 team bettered 
the score of last year’s team, which in turn had broken 
all existing records. 
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Infantry Camps 


ENTATIVE plans for the field training camps for 
the National Guard for the summer of 1931, have 
been made by Major General William G. Everson and 


Designation Div. State 

LC. & 
ti ee ee ee ee ee eee Camp Devens, 
SO ae OA Se eee Camp Devens, 
J” Seer re ee OY ee ee ere Camp Devens, 
ES °5..0%'s ola» sales RE er Camp Devens, 
<a e er NE ard cite ton athe ed cine Niantic, Conn. 
SITES one's vn beat ae OS Seer Niantie, Conn. 
Saree a CN b5:6 Cast eae deraws Camp Keyes, Maine 
SUE Es cnipew ess 43rd..... DS pisk atened oes Ft. Ethan 

HC. A. 
SE Sees 5.408 New } eer Peekskill, 
En ai ohaleak bee ee PM a ca tac aeaews Peekskill, 
SE a ee 27th...... New 4 Pe ery Peekskill, 
EI + cc's Souk ow See 27th...... New 3, SS ee Peekskill, 
8 | 3S eee 44th...... New ie eee Peekskill, 
SIL wins Sais nw ora d 44th...... New eS ere ree Peekskill, 
eee vone Y Ee Peekskill, 
ee None MGS ck Sak 5b balan se Peekskill, 
ee None Dy $id 5456 sRa? Peekskill, 
. or None OS eee Peekskill, N. Y. .... 
SEL ia <6 ao ao #6 ee New BS ae ee CESS adutsenee aw ened 
err cl a New Jersey N. G. ..........- Sea Girt, N. J. .... 
SECM sa oe ad ce ae None Pee Me Rs OL gs sain wo oie Porto Rico 
i f. es Pecte Bee Hh. G: nv acccinsn Porto Rico 

Co. A. 
i” SE eee ate wise wine's tae hiked Mt. Gretna, 
OL ere — a Oe Se as eben wea 
RS 5 Peck oo 6 _ ee Trier. FT se, % 
i Se as tats Sewers  //f CO 
lL Aaa eere, ee hi Salta cuba soe Cascade, 
Ist Inf. err eee Se eee Cascade, 
re | pO a ee eee ee Cascade, 
Co. A, 372nd Inf. ..... None SPP errr re Cascade, 
| eee eee ee a le Sere Virginia Beach, 
i” Saree re if Ser ree Virginia Beach, Va. 

IV ©. A. 
OS Pe ee Wes RN a Te ce dias cies Glenn, N. 
EE ee ee eee 3 rrr. Jackson, 8. 
EE ee Pe” co Sis 5 cb e erate Peay, Tenn. 
ES, 65's + 6a Oak CU Aad a Nine SF dig en ae Foster, Fla. 
oS eee Serre Re Sere he bake Beauregard, 
 . i eee US: Ree ere Foster, Fla. 
Sa oe lll ee McClellan, 
a ere) ee MS eee, 
I, ie ae eierue acu None é:shdw 6.0 00.0 by ees 

V¢. a, 
OS Ee a ON Ee ay ee ee Camp Perry, 
tO ee ee SS SE er ey Camp Perry, 
. - Pa eee SEO eee Camp Perry, 
OS eee ere i A ee er er Camp Perry, 
ok SE ae . None Sib a> Aeatend © eos Camp Perry, 
i. Seer eae i sithe end ale 4am Camp Knox, 
ic ada sn.c 46 VU we COE Mas Ck asubeet dan Camp Knox, 
| eae wee OS SS Se eee Camp Knox, 
i... aa sae SE PO Se Conley, W. 
i. Se None ee oi Dawson, W. 

VED. A. 
.!).. ee C See eee Camp Grant, Til. 
_,.. are ee RIES i Gk a wikis cate owe Camp Grant, Il. 
i Saas! Sele 5 EE Rayo ee Camp Grant, III. 
| ae See St, Aa Sree” Camp Grant, Il. 
2 | ee: | eae errr Camp Grayling, Mich. 





coececesesccese€ 
coerce eesees® 


corse seseese’ 


coeeceseesresres eee’ 


Gretna, Pa. ....... 


Le ii kale ee ae eee July 


ecocsecececeeseses® 


may now be given out to the Service, 
regiments will train at the camps during 
specified in the following table: 


Date 


y 11-July 2: 
, 11-July 2! 
y 11-July : 
, 11-July 
, §-July 19 
y 19-Aug. : 
, 25-Aug. 
. 1-Aug. 


28-July 
28-July 
23-Sept. 


. 23-Sept. 
ry 12-July 2 
, 12-July 2 
,r 26-Aug. § 
y 26-Aug. 
. 9-Aug. 
. 6-Sept. 20 
, 4-July 18 
, 18-Aug. 1 
, 26-Aug. 9 
, 26-Aug. 9 


y 11-July 25 

r 11-July 25 
, 25-Aug. 
r 25-Aug. 8 
, 11-July 
, 26-Aug. § 
. 9-Aug. 


15-Aug. 


. 2-Aug 16 
. 2-Aug. 


5-July 19 
, 5-July 19 
, 5-July 19 
, 19-Aug. 2 
, 19-Aug. : 
, 5-July 19 
, 19-Aug. 
. 2-Aug. 16 
,r 12-July 26 


19-Aug. : 

19-Aug. 2 
. 2-Aug. 16 
. 2-Aug. 16 
» 14-June 
. 2-Aug. 16 
. 2-Aug. 16 
. 2-Aug. 16 
, 19-Aug. 2 
. 2-Aug. 


. 1-Aug. 
. 1-Aug. 
. 1-Aug. 
. 1-Aug. 
y 11-July 25 
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Designation Div State Camp Date 
Ee Mere SD ES ee ae Camp Grayling, Mich. ....... July 11-July 25 
i Se «sere a Camp Williams, Wisc. ........ July 17-Aug. 1 
RI CS anc ah 6 0:0 4, MS Oe Coa i” ak: Se Camp Williams, Wisc. ........ July 17-Aug. 1 

Vin .. A. 

Aree nae J" a Oey Or Fe ey Camp Dodge, Iowa ........../ Aug. 16-Aug. 30 
IN Ls weal sain wed eae SAG. ..20s a ee eee ee Camp Dodge, Iowa .......... Aug. 16-Aug. 30 
So eee ee eee Camp Ripley, Minn. ........../ Aug. 2-Aug. 16 
ee eee ll eR: eee er oy Sk RS Oe | Serer June 13-June 27 
Se 6h lO ee 0 er a Aug. 3-Aug. 17 
0 2 rere, ee eS SE SE re neers) Se ig BO ae re Aug. 9-Aug. 23 
yy. SRS ee Ed ic awit I si Sou dh a ieee Camp Clark, Mo. ..........6.d Aug. 2-Aug. 16 
fee eee OS 2, eer Camp Clark, Mo. ............Aug. 2-Aug. 16 
ee. oe Se: reer Camp Ripley, Minn. .......... July 5-July 19 
Sere eee | > ee Camp Ripley, Minn. .........< July 19-Aug. 2 
LS nr ES Ue. My Sena 9 wee Cae ee i rrr ee Aug. 1-Aug. 15 

VIII C. A. 

RE ree ae oe eee Golden, Colorado ............ June 6-June 20 
a ee — ee Peper es Flagstaff, Arizona .......... No date set. 
Se eS eee Port Sill, Okla. .:............ Aug. 15-Aug. 29 
A any eae > RAE ee ae, ae Fort Sill, Okla. .............. Aug. 15-Aug. 29 
oO! See) le 2 eR: SS ee ee I Nh, Sail aia win al Aug.l-Aug. 15 
Pea, 5.50.44 case wa eee tk > ee eee te I 0s eS ee Aug.l-Aug. 15 
PS Ssic bas ba ed sae 6 Ps, Es. 5. inlay acres Renae om a ee ee et Aug.l-Aug. 15 
ES Ee: ee RN ESs Whe as oarearee semen yy rine Aug.l-Aug. 15 

i ©. A. 
| rr ere 40th... ..4; | Oe SP Ser ers San Luis Obispo, Cal. ........ July 4-July 18 
OE ee pgs OOo aia. + | Oe Se cee San Luis Obispo, Cal. ....... July 4-July 18 
ere Nee Re Re OR aa cide cles ate ers San Luis Obispo, Cal. .......+ July 19-Aug. 2 
DES cot cwtrde<ane ee RE ia PNR 6 oka hae Desde eo San Luis Obispo, Cal. ....... July 19-Aug. 2 
St ere ee ee a eee Camp Murray, Wash. ........ June 13-June 27 
ee ee ec <> 0s ce IE aa ay Sina ps ow os Ft. W. H. Harrison, Mont. ...June 13-June 27 
Pe Ey kwdeeswawees eee NC Eo CS thine oka so Clatsop, Oregon ......5..... June 9-June 23 
| EE ener Sees 0a Bee Os adv escnek< Saxe Clatsop, Oregon. ............ June 9-June 23 

Hawaii 
on A ee None..... Se: ES Eas Bee oe Schofield Bks, H. T. ......... Aug. 8-Aug. 22 
| a ee None..... i Se Pera N LER MER exch sikh win Seo + inl Sept. 12-Sept. 26 


National Guard Indoor Matches 


OR a long time the Service has recognized the 

value of small-bore rifle firing in the process of 
making a real marksman. Through the training that 
he has received incidental to this class of firing, many 
a soldier has qualified in rifle marksmanship before 
ever having fired a shot with the service rifle on the 
target range. 

It is with a view to stimulating interest in small- 
bore marksmanship and inspiring a wholesome spirit 
of rivalry among States, organizations, and individ- 
uals, that Major General William G. Everson founded 
the Chief of the Militia Bureau’s Indoor Rifle Team 
Match, which is to be fired early in the new year by 
organizations of the National Guard. 

A team of ten firing members will be selected in 
each company, troop, or battery whose principal arm 
is the rifle, in the National Guard of all the States, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. These 
teams will compete to determine the honor of repre- 
senting the regiment, separate battalion, or part of 
the regiment in the case of split organizations, in the 


Chief of the Militia Bureau’s Indoor Rifle Team 
Match. These intra-organization matches must be com- 
pleted before January 31, 1931. 

The company, troop, or battery team that wins the 
match indicated above will be selected to represent the 
organization in the principal match, which will be fired 
during the month of February. 
on its own home indoor range. 


Each team will fire 
To be eligible to fire, 


a man must have been a member of his unit for a 
period of at least 90 days prior to the firing of the 
intra-organization match. This precludes the idea of 
assembling the best shots in one unit of an organiza- 
tion for the purpose of creating a super-team in it. 

The team that wins this match in each State will 
be known as the ‘‘Chief of the Militia Bureau’s In- 
door Rifle Team’’ for a period of one year, or until 
the winners of the succeeding year’s matches are an- 
nounced. Each member of the winning team in each 
State will be awarded a bronze medal. 

At the conclusion of the State team matches the 
Adjutant General of each State will certify the targets 
of the winning team to the Chief of the Militia Bu 
reau who, from them, will determine the winner 0! 
the National Match. The State team that makes the 
highest score wins the National Championship for the 
entire National Guard. It will be awarded the title 
‘Champion National Guard Indoor Rifle Team for 
1931,’’ and will hold such title until the matches for 
1932 are fired and the results published. The team 
will be awarded a handsome trophy which it may hold 
so long as it retains the championship honor. In ad: 
dition, each member of the team will be awarded 4 
silver medal which becomes his personal property and 
which he may wear on the uniform on appropriate 
occasions. 

The rules under which these matches are to be fired 
are simple but they are most exacting, and every })0* 
sible precaution has been taken to insure that the best 
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tam in each State shall receive the State honor, and 
the best team of all the States the national honor. 
The matches are to be fired under the personal 
supervision of State Adjutant General and under such 
administrative instructions as they may issue. The 
ofticers detailed to witness the firing must satisfy 
themselves that it is all conducted in accordance with 
the rules of the match prescribed in the cireular of in- 

















Armory of the California National Guard Units at San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


structions sent out by the Chief of the Militia Bu- 
reau. He will mark the targets and certify them to the 
State Adjutant General. 

In addition to the firing members of the team, there 
may be a team captain, a coach, and two alternates. 
The team captain and the coach will not fire in the 
match and the alternates will not fire except in the 
event of the disability of one of the firing members of 
the team. 

The N. R. A. official 50-foot gallery target will be 
used, and each target will be registered by State 
Adjutants General and issued, only one set of ten to 
ateam. The distance is 50 feet. The course to be 
fired is ten shots in each of the positions, prone, sitting, 
kneeling, and standing. No sighting shots are per- 
mitted. Every shot fired after a man has taken his 
position at the firing point counts. 


No body rest are 
to be employed. 


The caliber 22 service rifle will be 
used without any alterations, as issued; sights, as 
issued ; trigger pull, not less than three pounds. Coach- 
ing is permitted at firing point. One, minute is al- 
lowed for each shot. 

All matches must be announced as such before any 
firing is done. Having been so announced and one 
shot fired the match must be completed as such, with- 
out any practice firing. The match may be fired by 
Stages, but a stage having been begun must be com- 
leted the same day. 

The inauguration of this indoor team match is one 
f the longest steps forward in National Guard rifle 
narksmanship in years. It is anticipated that its 


‘fects will be evidenced in increased efficiency even 
mext vear. 


It is estimated that more than 2,000 units 
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will enter teams in the 51 States and Territories, and 
that every man in each organization will be given an 
opportunity to make the team. 


National Guard Reserve 
RRANGEMENTS have perfected in the 
National Guard of California for the organization 

of a reserve for its units. Authority has been granted 
each company and similar unit to form what is known 
as an Assigned Reserve within the unit. 


been 


The number 
of men who may be thus assigned will in no case ex- 
ceed the war strength of the unit. 

The Assigned Reservists are to come from those men 
who have formerly served with the unit, but who 
have had to be dropped from active service on account 
of a change of residence within the State, on account of 
business or educational interference, or for any other 
accepted reason, 

It has been estimated that the creation of this As- 
signed Reserve will have many advantages. It pro- 
vides a means for placing, for the time being, a man 
who is temporarily or indefinitely absent the 
home station of his unit, for taking care of men who 


from 


for business or educational reasons find that it is not 
practicable for them to devote the necessary time to 
the National Guard, and for other cases in which it 
is deemed desirable to release a soldier from his en- 
listment contract. As members of the Assigned Re- 
serve such men are still assets to their units, and in 
case of an emergency requiring the mobilization of the 

















Armory of Headquarters Company—2d Battalion, 145th Infan- 
try, at Shreve, Ohio. 


National Guard they would be available to bring the 
ranks up in strength. 

Many States have a reserve, but few of them have 
their reservists as actual members of a definite organ- 
ization in which they would enlist in case that unit 
were called into service. It is contemplated that other 
States will adopt the California plan. 













National Guard Bill 


fe the past several years a selected board of 
officers of the National Guard Association has 
labored on a modification of the National Defense Act 
with a view to producing a measure that would create 
a dual status for the National Guard—a status under 
which it may be employed as state troops under the 
orders of the Governor, and then in the event of a 
national emergency as federal troops under the orders 
of the President, without the necessity of their being 
drafted into the service of the United States. 

The results of the labors of this board have been in- 
corporated into a bill which was introduced in the 
House by Representative John C. Speaks, of Ohio in 
the latter days of the past session. It was forthwith 
referred to the Military Committee and will probably 
come up for consideration in the early days of the 
forthcoming Congress. 

The Bill designates the National Guard 
National Guard of the United States,’’ which makes 
it both a state and federal foree. It is at all times a 
part of the Army of the United States. 

30th the National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves are given what the board deems appropriate 
representation on the War Department General Staff. 
Five officers of each component is the allotment. The 
tour of duty is placed at two: years instead of the six 
months, which is now the policy. 

Commission in the Officers’ Reserve Corps is not 
necessary for National Guard officers, and some com- 
plications are eliminated by this feature of the bill. 
Mileage allowances are the same as for officers of the 
Regular Army. 


as ‘‘The 


Appointments in force at the outbreak of war con- 
tinue in foree for a period of six months after the 
termination of the emergency. In order to safeguard 
the rights of officers, the measure provides that they 
must be discharged from the Service at any time after 
the six months period has expired if they make ap- 
plication for such discharge. The same six months’ 
service provision is made to apply also to enlisted men. 

In the oath of enlistment the soldier takes upon him- 
self an obligation to serve the Federal Government as 
well as his State. Definitions of doubtful construction 
are given in the body of the Bill. The discharge of 
National Guardsmen in time of peace is provided for. 

The officers’ oath of office includes the usual oath 
of allegiance, the obligation to render federal service ; 
the obligation to render state service under the orders 
of the Governor; the assumption of the obligations 
without mental reservation or purpose of evasion. 
Federal recognition is given under both state and fed- 
eral status, and qualification tests are as prescribed by 
the Secretary of War. The procurement objective is 
limited to the number of officers included in the tables 
of organization covering the units authorized. 

Provisions are made for the elimination of officers 
who no longer meet the requirements of the Service. 
An absence without leave for a period of three months 
automatically eliminates an officer. 

An inactive National Guard element to take the 
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place of the National Guard Reserve is also provided 
for. The designation of the Militia Bureau is chang: d 
to that of the National Guard Bureau. Provisions ae 
made for the selection of a Chief of the Militia Bureau 
and state the qualifications that :—he must possess at 





Armory of Company C, 162d Infantry, Eugene, Oregon 


least ten years’ service in the National Guard, five of 
which must have been in line; he must have attained 
the rank of colonel, at least; he shall hold office for four 
years and is not eligible to succeed himself; during 
his tenure of office he shall hold the rank of major 
general. Nine officers of the National Guard may be 
detailed for duty in the Militia Bureau. A total of 
500 officers of the National Guard may be detailed for 
duty with the Regular Army, in addition to those at- 
tending service schools. 

When the National Guard is called into the service 
of the United States and has completed such service 
it reverts to its status as state troops. This eliminates 
the untoward action that was necessitated at the term- 
ination of the World War when all of the National 
Guard divisions were mustered out of the service and 
the whole National Guard had to be reorganized. 

It is provided that the war-strength vacancies in the 
National Guard shall be taken from the National 
Guard itself, insofar as it is practicable to do so. The 
National Guard personnel is given the advantage oi 
all pension laws in force. 

The final section of the bill provides that officers of 
the Regular Army may in time of war be appointed 
to higher temporary grade without vacating their 
permanent appointments in the Army, and that such 
higher grade shall continue in foree until six months 
after the termination of the emergency. 

This is one of the important military measures be- 
fore the Congress. It is being sponsored by the Na- 
tional Guard Association and will be pushed to its 
passage at the present session. 


Seeing Efficiency Reports 


OW and then a communication comes to the 


Militia Bureau from a National Guard officer re- 
questing that the writer be furnished with a copy 0 
his efficiency report on file in the Militia Bureau 

In this matter the Militia Bureau follows the same 
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yolicy that the War Department has established. This 
is to the effect that officers’ efficiency reports are con- 
fidential and copies of them are never made or sent 
ut to officers. However, when an officer is in Wash- 
ington he may eall at the Militia Bureau, and the 
Chief of the Personnel Division, who is the custodian 
of efficiency reports, will let him see his own in the 
office. In no event can they be removed from the 
officer’s 201-file. 


Armory Drill Pay 

N officer assigned to a National Guard unit left 

his station temporarily to attend college in another 
locality. He brought up the question as to whether 
or not his attendance at armory drills with a unit of 
the National Guard located in the college town would 
entitle him to an armory drill pay status. He initiated 
a request to that end. 

The request had to be denied by -the Chief of the 
Militia Bureau because the Comptroller General has 
consistently held that, under the law and the regula- 
tions in force under it, an officer belonging to one 
organization who participates in armory drills with 
another organization is not entitled to credit for pay 
purposes for the drills so attended. In other words, 
an officer must attend drill periods with the organiza- 
tion to which he is assigned in order to draw armory 
drill pay for such periods. 


Officers of National Guard 
Association 
NE of the coneluding features of the annual con- 
vention of the National Guard Association at 
Boston was the election of officers for the ensuing year. 
The officers so honored were: 
President—Brigadier General Dudley J. Hard, Ohio 
National Guard, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Past President—Major General Alfred F. Foote, 
Massachusetts National Guard, Boston, Mass. 
Honorary President—Major General Milton J. Fore- 
man, Chicago, Illinois. 
Vice-President—Brigadier General Robert J. Travis, 
Georgia National Guard, Savannah, Georgia. 
Secretary—Lieutenant Colonel Fred M. Waterbury, 
New York National Guard, New York City. 
Treasurer—Brigadier General Milton R. 
Kansas National Guard, Topeka, Kansas. 
In order to provide an executive committee for the 
transaction of the business of the Association through- 
out the year, a vice-president was elected to represent 
each of the nine corps areas. They are: 
[I Corps Area—Colonel Frank Gibbs, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
It Corps Area—Colonel 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
III Corps Area 
mond, Va. 
[V Corps Area 








MeLean, 


Frederick W. Baldwin, 





Colonel John A. Cutchins, Rich- 





Brigadier General J. M. Hairston, 


Jackson, Miss. 
V Corps Area 
ville, Ind. 





Colonel D. Wray DePrez, Shelby- 
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VI Corps Area—Brigadier General Ralph M. Im- 
mell, Madison, Wis. 

VII Corps Area—Brigadier 
Leach, Minneapolis, Minn. 
VIII Corps Area—Colonel J. F. 

Arizona. 
IX Corps Area—Colonel M. G. 
Idaho. 





General George E. 





Pomeroy, Phoenix, 


McConnell, Boise, 

Members of the National Guard are free to com- 
municate their ideas to their own corps area vice-presi- 
dent, and may be assured that they will receive sym- 
pathetic consideration. 


Use of Leisure Time 


MONG the writings of Benjamin Franklin we 

find one that is particularly applicable to the Na- 
tional Guardsman of today. He said, ‘‘ Leisure is the 
time for doing something useful.’’ It is a formula 
for the employment of the part of a man’s time that 
remains after he has finished with his regular day’s 
work and has nothing of impelling importance to do 
until he is ready to start out on the next day’s activi- 
ties. 

Membership in a National Guard organization and 
participation in its activities make leisure time well 
spent and carry out the injunction of the great Ameri- 
can sage. 

The National Guardsman spends one or two evenings 
each week with his unit, taking part in the scheduled 
armory drill period and other social and athletic ac- 
tivities in which it is engaged. He is thus preparing 
himself, through the military training he receives on 
these occasions, to be of service to the people of his 
State and community when such services may be re- 

















Officers’ Club Room in the Armory of the Indiana National 
Guard at Indianapolis, Indiana. 


quired. He is further preparing himself as an in- 
dividual and contributing to the preparedness of his 
organization for the defense of the nation in the event 
of an emergency. In all of this he is meeting his 
obligations as a citizen and spending a portion of his 
leisure time ‘‘doing something useful.’’ 


The federal government provides funds for the pay- 
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ment of National Guardsmen who turn out and par- 
ticipate in the armory drill periods of their unit. 
A man can attend a maximum of 48 of these drills each 
year at a rate of pay according to the grade he holds. 
In all, more than eleven and a half million dollars are 
devoted to this purpose. The rates run from $4.20 
for a master sergeant down to $1.00 for a private, per 
drill period of one and one-half hours. Other activi- 
ties are engaged in on a non-pay basis. So to the 
National Guardsman this attendance at armory drill 
is a gainful occupation in addition to ‘‘doing some- 
thing useful.’’ As evidence of the fact of apprecia- 
tion on the part of the enlisted men of the National 
Guard, it may be stated that the records of the Militia 
Bureau show that the average of armory drill attend- 
ance is more than 90 per cent of the entire National 
Guard. 
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A regular high percentage of armory drill attend 
ance in a unit increases the average of the unit anc 
promotes esprit de corps; it results in training with < 
more complete organization with few missing files in 
the ranks; and it provides for the distribution ol 
larger pay checks at the end of the quarter period. 

The man who attends one drill and one other even 
ing’s activity with his unit is employing nearly one 
third of his leisure time in ‘‘doing something useful’ 
and has the burden of supplying something useful to 
take care of the other two-thirds. May we suggest to 
those men who have the ambition to win their shoulder 
straps in the National Guard that a good way to oe- 
cupy a part of that two-thirds is enrollment in and 
pursuit of the Army Extension Courses. They are 
well worth serious consideration. 
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C. M. T. C. Procurement Made Easy 


Major F. M. Miller, Infantry 


M. T. C. procurement in Virginia has become 

easier each year during the past few years. Only 
a few years ago officers from the 80th Division head- 
quarters traveled extensively throughout the State, 
making talks at educational institutions and other 
places in order to interest young men in taking this 
training. This travel was made at considerable ex- 
pense and often interfered with other duties. Last 
year the State quota for the camps was filled early and 
many young men who applied late could not gain ad- 
mittanee. Very little travel was required and the 
expense to the Government was small. 

The change in the attitude toward the training 
which this attitude evidences may be attributed to in- 
creased interest on the part of the American Legion 
Posts throughout the State and to the use of modern 
means of advertising. 

The American Legion under the leadership of Col- 
onel B. M. Roszel of Winchester, State Commander, 
sponsored special C. M. T. C. meetings at which the 
former students were guests of the Legion Posts. The 
Posts seemed to be glad to have an opportunity to 
become better acquainted with the young men, and the 
young men appreciated the interest by the older men 
in their welfare. For this coming season each Post in 
Virginia is to be supplied with the names of those who 
attended last year, and many of the Posts plan again 
to invite the young men as guests. 

Through the auspices of the Federal Business Men’s 
Association of Richmond, several radio talks were 
arranged by courtesy of WRVA, the Edgeworth To- 


bacco Station of Richmond. As a result of these talks 
many hundreds of inquiries were made from Florida 
to New York. Judged by the generous response, the 
fifteen minute talk that is quoted below captured the 
popular fancy. With little change it could be used 
elsewhere. 

‘*Don’t do as I do. Right after I have heard Amos 
and Andy I usualiy call to somebody to turn off the 
radio.' Don’t turn it off now because I’m not going 
to preach to you nor am I going to try to sell you any- 
thing. In other words, unlike Andy, I don’t want to 
discuss any big business proposition. I just want to 
talk to you about Uncle Sam’s Summer Camps for 
boys. As a matter of information, every American 
should know something about them. Every year these 
camps are established at attractive places throughout 
the United States. Every State in the Union is repre- 
sented. Last year over eleven hundred Virginia boys 
spent thirty days of their summer vacation in these 
camps. Most of them went to Fort Eustis, at Lee Hall, 
Virginia, which is located on the James River about 
sixty-five miles east of Richmond. This year begin- 
ners will again be sent to Fort Eustis from July 2nd 
to July 31st. These camps have been in operation for 
ten years. 

**Right here I want to pause to say that if you are 
interested, write a post card to WRVA or to 80th Divi- 
sion, Post Office Building, Richmond, Virginia, and 
you will receive some attractive literature regarding 
the camps and what they have to offer. 





1This talk followed “Amos ‘'n Andy.” 
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‘‘Every American Boy should go camping in the 
summer. He should get out of his comfortable home 
ind away from his Dad’s automobile, the corner drug 
store, or the village post office, and live in the healthy 
itmosphere of one of these camps. It is the boy who 
‘aches out and does things who is going to make 
something of himself in this world. There is no finer 
training for citizenship than service in the field under 














Uncle Sam Pays the Transportation from Baltimore to the 
Virginia Camps. 


the old Stars and Stripes. This is what the Citizens 
Military Training Camps offer. The camps take young 
men at a formative age and give one month’s training 
which develops self-reliance, alertness, a sense of re- 
sponsibility, leadership, courage, and also contributes 
wonderfully to physical development. I wish you could 
see these boys before and after one month’s training 
in camp. Some of the slender ones gain as much as 
fifteen or twenty pounds during the month, and most 
of the fat boys lose weight. They all return home 
happy, robust, and strong. 

‘*Love of country and obligations of citizenship are 
taught, and the month’s training is entirely without 
cost to those who attend. The Government pays for 
all expenses—provides uniforms, amusement, good 
food, and shelter, and pays for transportation to and 
from camp at the rate of five cents per mile. 





“‘The same training and advantage in a private 
military academy or a private camp would cost ap- 
proximately one hundred and fifty dollars. Any 
young man may have this training for the asking; 
that is, every physically fit, healthy-minded American 
boy seventeen years of age or over is eligible for this 
training. And what wonderful training it is! Target 
practice, military drill, trips to historic places, neat- 
ness, cleanliness, promptness, and, above all, good citi- 
zenship. 

‘‘A typical day in camp consists of a morning de- 
voted to military exercises, instruction in behavior and 
citizenship, an afternoon devoted to athletics, swim- 
ming, baseball, boxing, track, hand ball, tennis, and 
even summer practice for football men—all these 
sports fill in the time devoted to athletics. The eve- 
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ning is devoted to recreation—moving pictures, dane- 
ing, music, and amateur theatricals. 

‘* And listen to this! No obligation for further mili- 
tary service of any kind is taken by the young men 
who attend. The camps are conducted by the Govern- 
ment purely as citizenship schools. Uncle Sam wants 
the rising generation to be strong, healthy, and intelli- 
gent. Parents owe it to their boys to allow them to 
take advantage of this training. They can be assured 
that the boys will receive only the best of care by 
trained experts who know something about life, truth, 
and the obligations of citizenship. The instructors are 
men; most of them have had World War experience. 
They understand the boys, and they administer dis- 
cipline with kindness, justice and impartiality. And 
there are neither guard houses nor courts-martial. 

‘*When a student fails to put his heart in his work 
or breaks the rules of conduct, which apply to all, he 
is first warned, and if he fails to heed the warning he 
is sent home as a measure of justice to the others. The 
spirit of the camps is shown by the fact that only in 
isolated instances has it been necessary to send young 
men home. 

‘*The boys become boosters—each for his own squad, 
his own platoon, or his own company. The prizes for 
excellence are many—cups,. medals, scholarships. 
There is no aristocracy of wealth or family or position 
in these camps. Every boy stands on his own feet. A 
few years ago President Coolidge’s son was in the 
same tent with a day laborer’s son, and I dare say he 
never had a better time in his life. It is not social 
position, but the game and the way it is played that 
count. 

‘*Forty thousand young men were trained in the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps last year. Can you 
imagine them marching along a road? Say that they 

















“K. P.” Means “Keep Pleasant.” 


were placed on the Jefferson Davis highway with their 
machine guns and trains. It would be an impressive 
sight. Why, they would reach from Richmond almost 
to Fredericksburg, and if you were to ride along that 
column you would see happy, healthy, laughing boys 
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from every State. Among them you would see more 
than eleven hundred of Virginia’s best—I say best, be- 
cause I have observed that it is only the aggressive, out- 
standing, ambitious boy who wants this training. And 
remember, the Government wants nothing in return. 
No obligations of any kind. Uncle Sam only wants his 
boys to be clean—mentally, physically, and morally— 
and he has established these training camps with a 
view to making better and more intelligent citizens to 
manage our Government in the future. You know we 
need them. Within the history of mankind, no govern- 
ment has adopted a wiser policy. 

‘‘If you want to know more, or if you want an ap- 
plication blank, drop a line to the 80th Division, Post 
Office Building, Richmond, or to WRVA, saying ‘I 
want to know more about those camps’ or ‘I want an 
application blank.’ If you sign one of these blanks 

















“How to Make a Hit.” 


it does not mean a thing except that you may go if 
your application is approved. But if you find later 
that you don’t want to go or that it isn’t convenient, 
just say the word and another boy will take your place. 
Applications should be submitted early. Last year 
more than twenty thousand boys had their applications 
disapproved because they were submitted too late and 
because the appropriations were exhausted. It is a 
ease of first come, first served. 

‘*Each applicant must be physically examined and 
inoculated against typhoid. This costs the applicant 
nothing because patriotic physicians make these ex- 
aminations and inoculations without charge. 

‘‘During the World War the people of our country 
were startled to realize that, even considering the low 
standard adopted in some instances, millions of our 
young men were found unfit for field service due to 
physical defects. 

‘‘There is plenty more to be told about the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps. The first or basic year is 
only the beginning. If the student wants to ‘carry on’ 
he may return the following years and take the Red, 
White, and Blue courses. During these years he may 
go to Fort Myer and ride horses or he may go to Fort 
Monroe and shoot big guns or he may go to Fort Hoyle, 
Maryland, and ride the caissons. Those interested in 
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electricity may go to Fort Meade, Maryland, and learr 
about the radio and telegraph. It is all worth whik 
and worth knowing about. If you want to know more 
write to WRVA or to the 80th Division, Post Offic: 
Building, Richmond, Virginia. 

‘“‘Thanks if you have listened. If you haven’t 
listened, no thanks.’’ 

Radio talks on military subjects may easily be ar 
ranged without expense to the Government. In order 
for them to be effective, technical discussions should 
be avoided. On the other hand there is a fine line of 
distinction between dignity and levity that should be 
observed. The average listener abhors pomposity but 
enjoys originality. 

The American People could learn much about 
National Defense and the activities of the War De- 
partment if officers everywhere would grasp or make 
their oportunities to talk. But they should always 
bear in mind that tiresome discussions are not wel- 
come and that important lessons can be taught in a 
spirit of fun. People who take themselves or their 
subjects too seriously should never talk over the radio 


The Three Components Work 
Together in Kansas City 


OR the first time in the history of the Army of the 


United States as designed by General Pershing, 


the National Guard, the Organized Reserves, and the 
Regular Army of Kansas City, Mo., have been knitted 
together by the unanimous election of Colonel E. M. 
Stayton, 110th Engineers, Missouri National Guard, as 
President of the Reserve Officers’ Association of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., November 5, 1930. 

For some years the above organizations have been 
maintaining a school of instruction in which the three 
components have actively taken part practically as one 
organization, but to the newly elected president belongs 
the credit of knitting compactly these organizations 
into one uniformly working unit with one common 
purpose. 

Colonel Stayton afforded, prior to the erection of the 
Organized Reserve Building, a meeting place in the 
110th Armory, and at the present time the Armory 
maintains the weekly mess which the officers of the 
National Guard, the Organized Reserve, and the 
Regular Army regularly attend. 

Colonel Stayton is the first National Guard officer 
to be elected President of the Organized Reserves of 
Kansas City, Mo. Colonel Stayton is president of an 
organization composed of three different Services, each 
having its own ideals and ambitions; yet, at no time in 
its history have there been any dissension or differences 
between the association’s components. 


Reserve Notes From The I Corps Area 


Reserve Training with the National Guard 


During the active duty training period for the Re- 
serves in the I Corps Area in the summer of 1930 a 
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COLONEL E. M. STAYTON 
President, Reserve Officers’ Association of Kansas City, Mo. 


total of 97 Reserve officers. were given active duty 
training with National Guard units in summer train- 


ing camps. Most of the officers trained were combat 
officers below the grade of major. From reports re- 
ceived the results of this class of training have proved 
beneficial to both the individual Reserve officer and the 
National Guard unit with which they trained; one of 
the reasons for this is that the Reserve officers were 
given actual command of troops. It is intended to 
continue this class of training to a limited extent in 
the future insofar as funds and other conditions will 
permit. 


Reserve Officers Express Appreciation 


By resolution, the New Hampshire Department of 
the Reserve Officers Association of the United States at 
its Annual Meeting held in Concord, October 22, ex- 
pressed appreciation of the co-operation of the New 
Hampshire National Guard in receiving Reserve offi- 
cers for active duty training with National Guard 


Infantry Reserves 


units in summer training camps, and recommended 
that this type of active duty training be continued in 
order that the purposes of the National Defense Act 
be most effectively achieved. The Liaison Officer, I 
Corps Area, and his assistant, the Chief of Staff, and 
the Adjutant General, 97th Division, Organized Re- 
serve, attended the meeting and made short talks. 


New Hampshire Winter Schedule. 

The Reserve officers centered in and around Laconia, 
New Hampshire, have planned their winter schedule. 
It includes a competitive war game and map reading 
contest. Captain Thomas Thomas, Infantry, Unit In- 
structor, 387th Infantry, 97th Division, is preparing 
the problems, will act as judge and critic, and will 
correct each solution, 

About 14 Reserve officers will be divided between 
the Blues and Reds. Meetings will be held once a 
month beginning with the November meeting. 


Vermont Reserve Officers Hold Meeting. 

The Rutland County Chapter of the Reserve Offi- 
cers Association of Vermont held its annual meeting 
at the Hotel Berwick in Rutland on October 28, 1930. 
at which Colonel Wilson B. Burtt, Liaison Officer, 
I Corps Area, was the principle speaker. His sub- 
ject was, ‘‘The Necessity of Holding the Younger 
Officers’ Interest.’’ The Chief of Staff, 97th Division, 
Colonel J. B. Kemper, Infantry, also spoke on, ‘*Sup- 
porting the Reserve Officers Association and the Di- 
vision.’’ Approximately 30 officers attended, most of 
whom were from the Infantry. 


Meeting of Prominent Reserve Officers 

The I Corps Area Advisory Board, consisting of 
Colonel George B. Stebbins of Jamaica Plains, Colonel 
Horace J. Baum of Hopdale, Mass., Lieutenant Colonel 
Frank E. Lowe of Portland, Maine, and Lieutenant 
Colonel John H. K. Davis of Hartford, Conn., met at 
the I Corps Area headquarters on Thursday, November 
13 for the purpose of discussing reserve policies and 
for the betterment of the Reserve Corps. Major Gen- 
eral Fox Conner, commanding the | Area, 
welcomed the members of the board to Boston, stated 
that he wanted the Reserve Corps in this corps area 
developed to the utmost possible point, and said that 
anything that the Regular Army in the corps area 
eould do to help reach that objective would be done. 


Corps 


Some of the important subjects discussed were: 
The ways and means for retaining the interest of 
junior officers, especially R. O. T. C. graduates in the 
Reserve Corps; and the training of Reserve officers 
with National Guard units, especially on duty at sum- 
mer training camps. Colonel W. B. Burtt of the 
Regular Army also addressed the meeting. 
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MIN AND BILL—WMetro Goldwyn Mayer 
MARIE DRESSLER, WALLACE BEERY. 
From Lorna Moon’s book, ‘‘ Dark Star.’’ 

All erities are lavish in their praise of the acting of the co- 
stars. George Hill, the director, also comes in for his share of 
the plaudits for, as one reviewer puts it, ‘‘making a corking 
comedy drama out of a fundamentally commonplace story.’’ 
Another reviewer thinks that the producers showed daring in 
taking a story like ‘‘ Dark Star’’ as a vehicle for Marie Dressler 
and Wallace Beery. ‘‘That they did dare do it, and that it is a 
fine picture,’’ says this writer, ‘‘is a tribute to somebody’s 
courage.’’ ‘‘Excellent balance of pathos and comedy all the 


way through,’’ says another who thought ‘‘the characters 
amusingly faithful and true.’’ (N) 
* * * 
MOROCCO—Paramount 
GARY CoorER, MARLENE DIETRICH, ADOLPH MENJOU. 


Romance in the Foreign Legion. 


There is considerable interest in this picture because it marks 
the American debut of Marlene Dietrich who is, despite every 
effort of her sponsors, referred to as ‘‘the new Garbo.’’ One 
critic thinks that ‘‘ Morocco will make a bid for a place on the 
critics’ list of the ten best of the year.’’ Another calls it ‘‘a 
corking romance,’’ and says that ‘‘Marlene Dietrich’s intro- 
ductory American vehicle has been successfully designed to 
provide a graceful entrance for a personality destined to thrill 
and capture heroine worshippers.’’ The agreement among our 
critics ends there, as we are next told that the story is ‘‘ but 
fairly entertaining and Miss Dietrich’s work alone puts it above 
the ordinary.’’ Lastly we read an entirely different opinion 


wherein Morocco is ealled, ‘‘too lightweight a story to be 
counterbalanced by the big-time direction given it.’’ This 
reviewer claims that ‘‘ Miss Dietrich has little opportunity’’ and 


‘‘Gary Cooper must be depended upon.’’ (N) 


> © > 


JUST IMAGINE—For 
EL BRENDEL, MAUREEN O’SULLIVAN. 
A fantastic extravaganza with music. 


Our first reference calls this ‘‘a refreshing futuristic concoc- 
tion packed with fanciful surprises and humor.’’ A second calls 
it ‘‘a comedy success with its three types of humor—delicate, 
medium and broad.’’ ‘‘It has,’’ he goes on to say, ‘‘ plot, novel 
settings and a wealth of imaginative detail.’’ One reviewer 
did not believe the ‘‘tunes strong enough’’ or ‘‘the comedy 
sufficient to overcome the basic weaknesses of the story.” 
Another says that, “while the idea as a whole is clever, the 
picture is too long and drags until it becomes boresome.’’ 
Perhaps the picture may be summed up in one eritic’s belief 
that the financial success of this production hinges upon getting 
the people to say, ‘‘Go down and take a look at that crazy 
picture.’’ (N) m 


@ > 
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KISMET—First National 
Otis SKINNER. 
Artistic Oriental Romance. 


The critics are unanimous in their praise of this production 
and just as unanimous in their doubt that it will prove popular 
with the regular movie-goer. ‘‘ Primarily for ‘class’ audiences,’’ 
says one, who thinks ‘‘it will be weleomed with keen pleasure 
by those who want the finer things in talker entertainment.’’ 
Another calls Skinner’s performance, ‘‘a beacon light’’ but 
hesitates at recommending the picture for other than ‘‘ those 
who liked the Arliss pictures.’’ ‘‘It may be,’’ he hazards, ‘‘ that 


(1) With acknowledgements to the following editors and publi- 
cations: Sime Silverman of Variety, Pete Harrison of Harrison’s 
Reports, John W. Alicoate of The Film Daily, and Maurice Kann 
of Motion Picture News. 

(N) Not recommended for children. 

(S) Suitable for children. 





it will go over because it is ‘different’.’’ A third labels it 
‘*a splendid effort that should warm the hearts of those who 
crave the better things in pictures and call forth high prais: 
for the craftsmanship evidenced.’’ (N) 


? ? ° 


BIG MONEY—Pathe 
EppDIE QUILLAN, ROBERT ARMSTRONG, JIMMIE GLEASON. 
Racketeer Comedy. 

‘*One of the most gripping racketeer stories that has ever 
been produced,’’ enthuses one reviewer. ‘‘It carries the brand 
of humor that seems destined to please the entire family,’’ says 
another who considers it a tonic for ‘‘that large group that has 
suffered from an over-abundance of war pictures and musica! 
productions.’’ ‘‘Even sophisticated fans,’’ believes a_ third, 
‘will overlook its fairytale aspects and walk out of any theatre 
entertained.” Lastly we read that the picture “moves fast, has 
lots of breezy comedy and some good melodrama, with a good 
heart interest windup.’’ (N) 


oS ° * 


THE BIG TRAIL—Foz 
JOHN WAYNE, MARGUERITE CHURCHILL. 
Epic of the West. 

‘“Stupendous productions of this kind, both awe-inspiring in 
proportion in the way of entertainment, come along once in 
many years’’—that from one notice. Another reviewer says 
that, ‘‘you’ve got to hand it to Raoul Walsh for his direction. 
He had a story of epic theme but stripping it down to its 
essentials the yarn is in reality a Western, stepped into the 
glorified class by virtue of the sweep injected in the form of 
a production embellishment.’’ One eritie prefaces a very favor 
able review with the words, ‘‘stirring and stimulating.’’ It 
would hardly seem possible in view of the above superlatives 
that we should have dissension but such is the case. One 
critie goes so far as to call it, ‘‘only a noisy ‘Covered Wagon’.’’ 
He found it ‘‘devoid of a kick or a punch other than sceniec- 
ally.’’ Even this dissenter, however, called Walsh’s direction, 
‘‘elegant.’’ (S) 





. * ° 


THE LIFE OF THE PARTY—Warner Brothers 
WINNIE LIGHTNER. 
Comedy in Technicolor. 


‘*Boisterous de luxe screen fun reel after reel,’’ says one 
reviewer, who admits, and then dismisses as unimportant that 
the story is not new. ‘‘Winnie,’’ he says, ‘‘clowns through the 
show in big league style, shooting a load of personality along 
with her lines.’’ Another ‘‘doffs his chapeau’’ to Roy Del Ruth, 
whose direction ‘‘keeps the piece moving at a rapid pace, never 
once letting it slow up.’’ Only one eritic found it disappointing. 
He charged a lack of story and love interest, found the comedy, 
‘anemic hokum’’ and the star ‘‘ineapable of shouldering solo 
stardom.’’ He admits, however, that the producers have given 
the picture ‘‘a lavish background’’ and that ‘‘the color en- 
haneces appearance. ’’ 


DOORWAY TO HELL—Warner Brothers. 
Lew Ayres, DoroTHyY MATTHEWS. 
From the book, ‘‘A Handful of Clouds.’’ 


One critic thought the picture ‘‘well directed and ably 
acted,’’ but found the theme ‘‘ gruesome’’ and ‘‘ many situations 
unpleasant.’’ A second says that ‘‘for those who like under- 
world pictures this will fill the bill in good fashion.’’ ‘‘It has 
plenty of action and is true to form,’’ he goes on to say, 
‘‘with the writer evidently knowing what the underworld is 
like.’’ ‘*Superb acting and a smooth story nicely directed make 
this a sure-fire picture all the way through,’’ reads one notice, 
while another assures us that it ‘‘unlooses plenty of action, “ 
full quota of laughs, at least two corking performances, and its 
dialogue never gets out of step.’’ (N) 
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Woods. The MacMillan Co., 1930. 


269 pages. $2.50. 

The fact that Mr. Woods is an experienced news- 
paper man might easily be gleaned from the style of 
this book, a style which wastes no time in searching 
for rhetorical effects but drives straight to the point. 
As editor of the Literary Digest, Mr. Woods has had 
ample opportunity to imbibe the newspaper story of 
the war. In addition, he has consulted original and 
other reliable sources and, by this procedure, has for- 
tified his position until his statements are well-nigh 
unassailable. 















The book’s title sufficiently explains its contents; it 
is a recital of some of the larger, more important 
blunders which punctuated the course of the World 
War. In this recital the author is entirely impartial. 
Indeed, his method seems to savor of Donnybrook 
technique—‘‘If you see a head, hit it!’’ Friend and foe 
alike are grist to his mill; he even mentions that un- 
conventional march of the American 1st Division. 

The author has marshalled his blunders by countries : 
Part I refers to the contributions of the United States ; 
Part II refers to Germany; Part III to Great Britain 
and France; Part IV to Russia. Thanks to the news- 
paper man’s nose for news, Mr. Woods has made an 
excellent selection of the more sensational breaks of 
the war and has written them into a very readable 
book. He not only shows how these mistakes were 
made but also exposes their results. 





























































The great lesson which Mr.Woods draws from all 
these errors is that they wasted lives. Each blunder 
of the higher-ups cost human lives which should not 
have been lost. When he tells of the half-trained officer 
who tried to march his company in parade formation 
across a dangerous bridge he addresses every bereaved 
parent in the land and says, ‘‘ Your boy might not have 
been killed in the war if you had made your Congress- 
man give him proper leadership.’’ 


















That is the note, constantly repeated, which domi- 
nates the entire book—that blunders in war are paid 
for in precious human lives. ‘‘ * * the casualties 
of the men in France were double what they should 
have been if the officers and men had the proper train- 
ing.’? The author comes to the logical conclusion that 
the only remedy, as far as the United States is con- 
cerned, is adherence to a suitable program of national 
defense. 


It is too bad that Mr. 












Woods’ book cannot be put 
into the hands of every person who lost a loved one 
during the war. It does no good for us, of the military, 
to preach the same ideas that Mr. Woods does (as we 
have been doing ever since there was an Army) for 
Wwe are immediately suspected of ulterior motives, But 
if more good writers would unite to bring home to 









COLOSSAL BLUNDERS OF THE War, by William Seaver 





every American voter the fact that unpreparedness 
may empty a chair in his own particular home, then 
America would have a 


defense 
suited to her vital needs. 


program of national 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, by 


Thomas G. Frothingham, Captain, U. S. R. Cloth, 
405 & XII pages, with illustrations, 1930. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston and New York. $5.00. 

The preparations for the bicentennial celebration of 
Washington’s birth have awakened a new interest in 
the great life and accomplishments of our first com- 
mander in chief, It is, therefore, opportune and fitting 
that Captain Frothingham, a student of military 
affairs, has prepared this book on the military record 
of General Washington. Among the many biographies 
of our revolutionary commander in chief this work is 
unique, in that it is written from the military point of 
view, with the actual military operations as the guiding 
theme. The author conscientiously presents the mili- 
tary events in the career of Washington and thus im- 
pressively reveals to the reader a vivid and strong 
picture of the admirable leader and his character. The 
book has the Macaulay method of general annotation 
which readily permits the researcher to locate cited 
items in any of the several existing compilations of 
Washington’s letters and papers. The book is a valu- 
able addition to the already extensive Washington shelf 
and will serve to counteract the distorted and some- 
times erroneous impressions made by some Washington 
biographers who have presented too many petty argu- 
ments and too much insignificant personal color. The 
reading public will enjoy the book, and military readers 
will find it valuable, instructive, and entertaining. 
Many facts, little known, even to the military reader, 
will be read with interest ; for example, ‘‘ Washington’s 
Six Rules of War,’’ some, if not all of which appear 
later in more or less the same form, in Napoleon’s 
Maxims, The author has performed a patriotic service 
in his worthy effort to give an accurate, pleasing 
measure of Washington’s truly great military genius. 
The reader will finish the book with a deeper appre- 
ciation of and a greater reverence for Washington. 


BeprorD Forrest, by Captain Erie William Sheppard, 
Royal Tank Corps. Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial 
Press, New York. 320 parges. Price $5.00. 
Bedford Forrest, dashing cavalry leader of the Con- 

federacy, is one of the outstanding figures of the Civil 

War. Although largely neglected by our historians, 

his personality, life and actions, often thrilling, always 

picturesque, mark him a hero of almost epic propor- 
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tions. It remained for an Englishman to tell the story 
of this remarkable man. 

Following the trend of modern biographers, Captain 
Sheppard’s skillful pen has produced an interesting 
admixture of romance, historical novel, and biography. 
He introduces a number of fictitious characters, and 
creates a number of imaginary incidents to provide the 
necessary atmosphere for his drama. While this adds 
to the human interest, the wisdom of resorting to such 
devices is at least questionable in a serious biography. 
The fact that he carefully lists his fictitious characters 
for the information of the reader hardly exeulpates 
him. 

The author, with consummate skill, has made all his 
characters, real and imaginary alike, living, breathing 
beings of flesh and blood. The scenes he depicts puls- 
ate with life and action. Precisely therein lies the risk 
that, in spite of the author’s prefatory admonition, the 
reader will be hard put, for example, to differentiate 
between the fictitious Charity Dunn and the flesh-and- 
blood Emma Sanson. Similarly, the reader will find it 
difficult to determine where history ends and fiction be- 
gins. To that extent the author defeats his purpose of 
writing history, notwithstanding the historic authen- 
ticity of the main events of his narrative. 

Captain Sheppard has written a masterful piece of 
work well worth the reading. He has contributed 
generously to a better understanding and a greater 
appreciation of that brilliant American soldier, Nathan 
Bedford Forrest. 


Ih 


Tue Lives or A BencaLt Lancer, by Major Francis 
Yeats-Brown, The Viking Press, New York, 1930. 
299 pages. $2.75. 

A truly remarkable book, well-written, interesting, 
and informative. The story opens with nineteen-year- 
old Yates-Brown joining a native cavalry regiment, 
the 17th Bengal Lancers, years before the World War, 
and carries the reader through a polo-playing, pig- 
sticking, existence up to his return to England just 
before the World War. He becomes air observer in 
Mesopotamia and spends two terrible years as prisoner 
of war in Turkey. He returns to India and, after 
leaving the army, seriously studies Yoga. He tells 
much of Vedie philosophy and discusses in the appendix 
the eleventh chapter of St. John from the viewpoint 
of kali-mudra (death gesture) a self induced trance. 

The book is an absorbingly interesting one for the 
thoughtful reader. 

THe OLp SERGEANT’S CONFERENCES, by Colonel Wil- 
liam H. Waldron, U. S. Army. The Infantry Jour- 
nal, Ine. Washington, 1930. 152 pages, $1.50. 

In this book Colonel Waldron has given a unique 
treatment of the subjects that he discusses. The Old 
Sergeant and his wards assemble on the barrack steps 
after supper. Here the young soldiers bring their 
problems for solution. The Old Sergeant discusses 
them freely and frankly out of the wealth of his per- 
sonal experience. In simple language he points out 


the pitfalls that lie in the way of the soldier, the Serv- 
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ice, and how he may avoid them. Many a soldier, serves 
vears in the Army before he acquires the information 
ontained in these conferences, and some never get it. 
The chapters deal with the following subjects: 
Success in the Army. The path that leads to success, 
and the rewards that await those who reach the end. 
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problems. 
THe War Metruop anp THe Peace Metuop, by William 


I. Hull, PhD., 364 pages. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York. $2.50. 








Dr. Hull is a well-known pacifist. He attempts in 
this volume to present a case ia war and sa antes Known the World Over 
of peaceful methods in the settlement of international 
disputes. To build up his case, he devotes the major 
portion of his book, 321 pages, to a sketchy outline 
history of the wars of mankind, and the two concluding 
chapters are, by way of contrast, summaries of the war 
method and the peace method. The soundness of his 
reasoning and his conclusions are as questionable as 
the accuracy of his version of history. The author oe Sane Ce ea ewe eee 
creates the impression that mankind has indulged in 


warfare for the sake of war itself, that nothing was COLT-CROMWELL COMPANY Inc. 
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ever gained by war that could not have been attained Rg of 
: . - , Established 1899 

by peaceful means. He ignores the underlying causes 


of the wars he enumerates and, like pacifists throughout 
the ages, wholly disregards human nature. But when 
he econeludes that ‘‘all wars that were ever fought are 








insignificant historically,’’ one naturally wonders why Traditions 
all this fuss about war. 

No one can disparage his advocacy of peaceful settle- of the service demand that blue be 
ment of international disputes, and there can be little worn for dress occasions. 


doubt that with the progress of civilization, the warlike 
method will be less frequently employed; but when 
the author extols passive resistance as a virtue, he 
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fitting the officers of our Army. We 


' P ; ; 55 sor? ee t invite your correspondence. 
renders a disservice to the nation and institutions which y iad 

he admits have made the greatest strides in the field > 

of international amity and conciliation. The author RIDABOCK & CO. 


has contributed nothing to the literature of legitimate 
history or the cause of peace. His book lacks the saving 
grace of brevity to qualify as propaganda. 
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